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NO UNION WITH  avET LoEiaT 


-_-__--eoo 
THE U.S. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEA 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 


: oan 


[FF + Yea! it cannot be denied—the sleveholding. 


lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of theity 


secure the perpetuity of their dominion ove 


of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gegement positively prohibited by the laws of God,” 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . T'o call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 


| Fiches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 


government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
"majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 





AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
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aefuge of Oppressioi. 





, ‘ rig Oup Purrran Stamp. 
1s ritical, mitk-and-water piety, 
, read such manly and truthful ont- 
soul as are contained in the 
ce. 1 ) we copy from the 
y Wi end these remarks of 
to fi of eur pe rsonal friends 
repronched us, because 
by a militia officer. There 
yet amoog the religious 
Old Bay State, and we vote that Rev. | 
| s country. 
] ( 1 Ooserver 
fILITARY 1 1RADL. 
vas held on Tuesday, 16th instant, of 
A ” f the Cambridge Light. in- 
she command or Deacon Thaddeus B. 
- former commander.—a company that 
, 1R3 fi rade and target shoot- 
f th ‘artook of a dinner at the Brat- 
* ( ive. Several invited guests being 
. sw drank and speec hes made, and, 
‘ ny from a wing account in the 
( these veterans,—some of | 
soverseventy years of age,— entered into | 
; rade with as much gusto and spirit 
sy they bad but just commenced their military 
The following just, discriminating and 
romarke were made on the occasion by the 
Wy. A. Stearns, Pastor of the Congregation- | 
t Cambridg t. Mr. S. was called out 


stearns 


Mr, Comman 


vy at 


South Boston Gazette. 


AND SOLDIERS. 








offered by Hon. Isaac 


They were united in 
jay they never separated. 


r 1 . 
spoke as follows: 


der, and Gentlemen of the Military— 
reyman present likely to respond to 
s will venture upon a few words. I 
readily, as | approve of the sentiment. 
id the clerey were united in the Rey- 


. and I hope they will be united forever. I 


vy of 


Lact o 


nd it is 


16, the 


Order, « 


Me 


e sor 


Now, what 


M 


} show 


two—the 


incongruity between the vo- 
soldiery of the republic and 
the cross. I, indeed, am a man of 
nder the commission of the Prince of 
my calling to inculeate the princi- 
Anditis precisely because I am aman 
I advocate some preparation for war. 
obably realize, Sir, how much we 
inilitary for the enjoyment of 
iiet, prosperity, reigns on all sides 
1, women and children go where they 
Whether we wake or sleep, there 
1e powerful, unseen protectien around 
source of this safety and 
ich may be attributed to education, 
ization, to the action of con- 
us sentiment. But some men 
ntious. Virtuousa 
of New England, there is de- 
ld Massachusetts to produce law- 
y, universal insecurity, and suf- 
t of evil not organize, 
itself. reserved 


essary 


t 


’ 


ns nor conse! 





dares 
There is a 


that I would have the sword always gleaming and 
| bayonets always bristling in the eyes of the peo- 
|ple—this is unnecessary—but { would have the 
whole community ever know, and there can be no 


public security without this knowledge, that, there | 


| are swords which can be unsheathed, and bayonets 
which can play their dreadful part. 
| IT said that there is no incongruity of idea between 
| the military and the clergy. Both tie latter and the 
| former may abuse their high trusts; but both should 
be the upholders of righteous authority, and the firm 
| supporters of justice and law. 
[ go further, Sir. I acknowledge myself, 
clergymen, greatly indebted to the military for the 
lsecurity and liberty with which I am permitted to 
| discharge the functions of my office. Our sanctua- 
ries are unmolested—we severally worship God ac- 


as a 


. | we 
| cording to the dictates of our conscience—we fear} Was 


'ed, and advanced in tne arts and sciences, as were 
ithe ancient Egyptians, whose priests were the 
teachers of the most cultivated minds of antiquity 
—could ever have degraded themselves to the wor- 
ship of cats and dogs, and other animals. But it 
| was altogether probable that the Egyptians wor- 
shipped not the animals themselves, but the great 
lspirit of Nature in them. There was something 
! mysterious and incomprehensible in the mind of an 
janimal; and this may have led to the worship which 
| Was paid them. 


So of 





images. It was not likely that those images 
of stone and wood, called gods by the ancients, were 

originally regarded as really Divine; but they were 
used simply as representations of the Divinity. This 
1 worship, however, became corrupt at length, and call- 

ed forth the denunciations of the old prorhets. It 
probable, even, that a species of idol worship 





[no persecution, no obstruction to our sacred duties, | existed among the Israelites in the form of Terapliim. 


f perce and right, invisible, si- 
| 


In answering these questions, it was necessary to | 


| But annihilate the coercive 
|long should we be able to worship God without 
{exposure to violence? ‘The destruction of religious 
|liberty might not come in an hour or a day, but as 
| certain as men are notangels, come it would. Tam 
| willing, therefore, as a minister of Christ, to uphoid 
| the military. 
|give the sanction of that ministry—so far as the 
[presence of one humble individual is concernee— 
jto the military institutions of the land, that I read- 
lily accepted the invitation, so politely tendered to 


|me, to partake with you in the festivities of this oc-| 


| casion. 

Mr. Commander, at this hour, consecrated to 
pleasant memories, and to good purposes towards 
our common country, | am remnded, by a circum- 
| stance which I shall mention directly, that there isa 
|class of persons among us, who need the pretection 
lof law even more than our individual selves. In 
| public anarchy, man might do something towards 
| his own defence by the single strength of bis arm. 
| But to whom is delicate woman to appeal ? What is 


|to become of our mothers and sisters, our wives and 


j of a well-regulated soldiery, I have evidence, in a 
| sentiment given me by a lady, for this occasion, this 
lafterncen. It originated, I suppose, in the recollec- 
| tion, that while | was about to attend these festivi- 
|tiesas a clergyman, the veteran commander of your 
|elder company, who has taken the field with his old 
| comrades to-day, and presides at our table this eve- 
|ning, is himself an important officer in the Chris- 
| tian Church. ‘The sentiment is this: 


| * The Ministers and Deacons of Cambridge—May they 
always be ready to take part with others in defending 
| their country.’ 

In response I give you— 
| 
The Lavres of Cambridge—May they never want 
| ministers and deacons to sustain the so/diery in defend- 
ing THEM. 


| capeetegpenitiinnmmeccmietinabtandidie 


| From the Boston Traveller. 
' LECTURE BEFORE THE LOWELL INSTI- 
TUTE. 


By Rev. Orvitte Dewey, D. D. 

Dr. Dewey announced for his tenth lecture, the 
| consideration of Polytheism, Despotism, Slavery and 
| War; and that which comprehended them ai]—the 
|prevalence of the Ministry of Error in the world. 
| The questions to be considered were: How could 
|these stupendous evils be agencies of a wise and 
'good Providence? How could these minister to 


j 


ithe culture of man? 


| 
| 


force of Jaw, and how! 


And it was because I was willing to| 


daughters ? That some of them appreciate the value | 


Polytheism was not useless, in as much as it pro- 
}moted a keen and quick sentiment of religion. It 
{peopled the world with god. Man could turn no- 
where without meeting a god: there was the god of 
| the stream, and the god of the field, and the god of 
; the household. And the ever-present, ever-watchful 
stony eyes of that household god, looking out on 
fevery thing that was done within the house, and 
|seemingly reading the very hearts of all around, 
| must have exerted a powerful and solemn influence 
) over the ancient polytheism, 
The use of images by Catholics was not without 
good effects on them, They were more devout, he 
jthought, than Protestants in their worship; and the 
| lecturer doubted if Protestants had not gone too far 
‘in their pure spiritaalism—gone to an extreme in 
javoiding external aids to devotion. And for this 
| reason, he sympathized somewhat with the Puseyite 
jmovement in the English Church ; not that he ap- 
| proved of the whole movement, but he thought there 
was some good in it; in that it was retracing the 
| steps of the Church somewhat, from pure spiritual- 
| ism. 
| Even the horrible act of the ancient worshipper of 
| Moloch, in seizing the child of his own body and 
thrusting it into the fire of Moloch, was awfully sin- 
|cere, and had tremendous power in it to bind the 
j rude mind to God. Our appeals to God in courts 
of justice, in attestation of the truth of our declara- 
| tions, had not the solemn power over us which the 
| appeals of the ancient Idolater had over him, when 
| he appealed to the thunder of Jupiter, or to Neptune, 
| or some other divinity. 
| In all these ancient superstitions there was mighty 
strength and irresistible power, Jeading on the rude 
mind of the ignorant idolater to something better. 
| From this view of Polytheism and Idolatry, turn 
|}now, said the lecturer, to the political state of the 
| world. 
jn ancient times and in despotic countries, no such 
| things as equal rights and equal laws were known, 
| People were governed by iron despotisms. Even the 
people of feudal Europe were as timid as sheep. 
Such notions as we now entertain would have been 
| utterly unsuited to those times of darkness, Our 
| notions of equal rights would have torn the ancient 
| world in pieces. There was then the abject sub- 
| jugation of the masses to the power and authority of 
| the few; and this homage to superior rank was good 
|for the guidance of those uneducated minds which 
| were incapable of understanding anything higher 
than obedience to the chieftain or the king. ‘This 
despotic rule and this reverence for authority was 
better than nothing. It was good to reverence some- 
|thing. To be sure, all power was liable to abuse ; 
|yet the lecturer thought we Protestants of equal 
rights were in danger of doing Power some injustice. 





t part, but capable of being bronght, 
nto tion. Every man knows this; 


consider man as he really existed in the world,— | Even in those ancient Oriental despotisms, there was 
jas a free, moral being; as a moral being, free; as} more liberty, ease and happiness than in Republican 


versal consciousness of it, not always 

s, but always existing, always hav- | 

revery member of society, keep- 
passions of men, even when they 

t what it is that r ‘To what, 

bted for all this seenrity and pros- | 

ty to the 


i 
1 
vv hones 


strains them. 


existence of a nuli- 
aad religious in- | 
good order 
p rity iot be maintained a single 
Massachusetts, if the power of co- | 


influence is, goor 


vere at ted. The services of the sold- | 

wanted iIn- 

, that every 
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1 soldiervy ready for action. 


ius almost pever 


ading reasons 


vs that there are € lions | 
= ] 


er wake W nthe inno- 


soncanscarce- | 


= direction without beginning to 
lis, and, if he does not 
eve ing first of 
of the Almighty, to which I | 
es- 
His | 
ring the obedience of all citi- 
im government, in strong 


vt, in human governments, 


theritv, and snatained by 

ieve 
} oppression, notin tyranny, not 
ft ew over the many—butin 


in the principl 


| 


sustained as well as made | 
goverpment is anong the 
essings which Heaven can bestow upon 
They, who t lk of liberty without law, 
ficin! law without coercive power to 
sionaries and disorganizers, and 
times unconsciously to themselves) en- 
fe human race. You know, Sir, that soon 
ition, a spirit of anarchy and resist- 
1 consequence of some real and 
mginry grievances, sprung up in Massachu- 
and ti reate ned, for a time, to overtarn the 
tT society. This party, it was thought, 
Muster inthe Eastern States from twelve to 
‘sand men, who were ripe for febellion, 
City he Colonel Lee, writing to 
msheat wae Sa at oe, arene at 
bot! se great men seem to 
he ne d and alarmed to the last degree, 
- "e — might soon receive an in- 
) Si ne aste St: 4 I 
3 uahoundid oe cues bri a wor 
Bech ay ’ g ing the sedi- 
peace and reconciliation. In answer to this 
4, Says that wonderful man, * You talk, my 
of employing influence to appease the 
™ tamults in Massachusetts. I know not where 
a is to be found; nor, if attainable, that 
= o- preper remedy for these disorders. 
oe “mete me [T 8 emphasis is his 
“€rties and paomnstion on ia ae m5 —_ 
know the wor res, Poe age red; or let us 
my humble omg nder these impressions, 
I reapond te - we is, that there is a call for decision.’ 
mEnt, wy eke, sentiment, let us have a GoveRN- 
PeRtirs . se H OUR LIVES, LIBERTIES AND PRO- 
let there be m4 BE SECURED, and in great emergencies 
len Prete I believe in this, | teach men, 
ia he at ier att 
trate is the « minister of Gert ie a 94 —s 
os that doeth evil, 
t ; _ , 
“be afraid of the am yee 
om “rn@ent which has np, 
ould be the 


s of jus- 


Loo 


i Violence, 


VP Deen 








t woul 
Inf 


a 





» & revenger to execute 
and that he 
I teach them to 
But what fear is there of 
© means of coercion? It 


jmust be 


inot 


ja created being, imperfect; asa being destined to 


improve, necessarily infantile at first. 

Look, then, at this being, and consider the in- 
evitable laws of his existence. Possessing strong 
and irrepressible tendencies, passions and powers, 
and placed on earth to do what he pleased, he 
liabie to error. Deprive him of his free- | 
dom, and you make him a machine; deprive him |} 
of his imperfections, and you make him a God. 

The assassin’s arm was raised to strike the dead- 
ly blow ;—God, by special interposition, could easily 
arrest it, but then man would not be free if he} 
thus interfered. ‘Two armies, in hostile array, were | 





; : z - — | 
jabout to rush together in deadly strife; God could | 
Ji 


interpose and avert the shock; bat then men woul 
act out their free will, and from the necessity of | 
the case, they must be free. 
And it should be remembered, too, that the evils | 
of life came not from some Pandora’s box, but! 
from the bosom of humanity; that they sprang not| 








Rome. 

But turn now to a more awful subject —War. 
And consider the question: Can there have been any 
good ministry in war ? 

There had been, in the lecturer’s opinion, many 
worse things in the world than war. Wars were 
anciently necessary to break up universal corruption 
and stupidity. Now, all reforms were carried for- 


; ward gradually, by means of moral force; but an- 


ciently men could understand no such asgument as 
moral suasion. Then again, wars were the great 
medium of intercourse between nations. There was 
little travelling or intercommunication anciently be- 
tween nations even that lived side by side; and war 
was almost the only medium of intercourse; and 
communication between nations was the great spring 
of improvement. Thus it was that the northern bar- 
barians were improved, civilized and even christianiz- 
ed by means of the wars with which they overrun 
and conquered the Roman Empire; and thus it had 


from the badness of men’s hearts, but were the | been with other rude tribes which had been brought 


very nature of the case, could not be wholly 
avoided. 

Despotism, for example, was a natural and un- 
avoidable result of power being lodged in rude, | 
barbarian hands, So war could not be avoided ;} 


ierrors and mistakes of humanity, which, from the} into hostile contact with more advanced civilizations. 


Those terrible wars which were waged prior to the 
Christian Era, deserved special notice: those wars of 
the Assyrians, Egyptians and Persians, in which 
myriads of men were cut down in a day. 

It was noteworthy, that those wars occurred in 


barbarians could not be expected to stand and argue} countries where men grew as in hot-houses; and 
for their rights; they could not do anything else | those wars, if they did nothing else, were a means of 


than push at each other for victory. God would have | 


keeping down the frightful increase of population, 


prevented ali this, bad there not been some unavoid-| and thinning out the people: a severe, but necessary 


able difficulty in the way. 

Plato, in his Timeus. seemed to have some con- 
ception of this truth, He there speaks of strong 
opposing power in the world towards which the 
Divine agency was directed, in order to control and 
regulate, rather than destroy it,—by a rational 
persuasion, by turning and accommodating things. 
And the seriptures, he thought, taught a siiular doc- 
trine, when they spoke of the wrath of man being 
made to praise God; and of certain ordinances be- 
ing allowed the Jews, on account of the hardness of 
their hearts. 

The lecturer said he was aware that some people 
regarded all the evils that existed in the world as so 
many proofs of the depravity of man’s heart—of the 
wickedness of the human race. But thus he did not 
regard them. He believed that the bad institutions 
and usages of the world were better than none; 
that, bad as they were, they were the best that the 
world would bear; and finally that they all minister- 
ed to the culture and improvement of the world. 

Idolatry ever was better than no worship; Despot- 
ism was better than no government; and War was 
better for the world than absolute languor and in- 
difference. 

Then, as to the institutions and usages of society 
at different periods and among different nations, 
they were, with all their defects, the only ones that 
the spirit of that age would receive; and they were 
such, in fact, as the age required. There were, it 
is true, certain innate principles of right and wrong 
which all men acknowledged ; but in relation to cer- 
tain asages in society, there was no such standard 
of right, to which an appeal could always be made. 
In the days of darkness and ignorance, it was as im- 

ible to teach the rude inhabitants of the world 
right principles in respect to these institutions and 
usages, as it would be to teach an infant school the 
ighest principles of mathematics. 
a defective religions had ministered to human 
culture—bad done good in the world. 

Polytheism and Idolatry were not so bad as we 

had been trained to believe. It seemed to us almost 





laughing-stock of mankind. { say not 


incredible that a nation so cultivated and enlighten- 


| precaution to prevent worse calamities, 
| 


such as 
famine and starvation. A death-shot was infinitely 
preferable to slow starvation—it was mercy compar- 
ed with such a lingering deuth. 

Thus it might be seen that even that terrible evil 
of war had been made to minister to human culture. 
And last was to be considered—Human Slavery. 

No one denied that this was a great evil, which 
must eventnally die out from the world. But it was 
nothing new in the world. The enslaving of man 
had been the usage of all ages and nations, all over 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. The Africans practised 
it against ore another, while all the world practised 
it against them. Rome teemed with slaves. What 
was the serfdom of Russia, the vasalage of the feadal 
ages, the existence of the Pariahs in India, but sla- 
very. Montesquieu had said that slavery, cruel as it 
seemed, had its origin in mercy. It was a step in 
progress succeeding the awful custom of putting to 
death all prisoners who had escaped the slaughter of 
war. Besides, without slavery, how could Society 
have passed from its Nomadic habits to habits of 
settled industry? Some sort of compulsion was in- 
dispensable to habituate man in warm countries, and 
rode and indolent barbarians, to Jabor. 

The lecturer did not seek to justify wrong and 
fraud, but merely to study the purposes of God and 
justify the ways of Providence, which had brought 
good out of evil. Slavery had been a school for ig- 
norant barbarians. Civilization, by its means, had 
taken the wilder nations into its bosom. The Thra- 
cian and German tribes learned much from _ their 
subjection to the Romans; and the nations of the 
East owed much to their Persian or Grecian con- 
querors. The African man, too, had undoubtedly 
been improved by slavery. Where in Africa could 
be found such wen as Douglass and other eman- 
cipated slaves, whose hearts were throbbing with 
the ions of freedom ? The slave dealer meant 
not that when he sold the colored man for a price ; 
but God’s wisdom had turned even the curse of sla- 
very to good account. 

tn contemplating history, however, no such case 
could be found as that presented by Russia ; the 





, Spectacle of 60,000,000 human beings girdled in by 
a despotism the most stringent and all-pervading: 
| one single individual hoiding in his hands the cords 
which bound the natures and controlled the thrilling, 
sensitive nerves of 60.000,000 human being; eon- 
jstituting from the Jowest serf that tilled the greund, 
| Up to the foot of the Imperial throne, one unbroken, 
| stupencons organization of subserviency; so that it 
| was truly said, ‘There is but one free man in Rus- 
sia—the Emperor.’ ‘The mass of the Russian peo- 
j ple were ina semi-barbarous condition. If it was 
ithe will cf God that 60,000,000 of such people 
{should be bound together under one government, 
| that government must be strong. 
| things could not last. for so many persons thus bound 
| together. and acting upen each other in any form, 
| would inevitably produce thought, and thought would 
jbring forth remonstrances, modifications and im- 
|provements. There was even now manifested in 


| that country a singular sensibility to the opinions of | 


ithe world, and it would prodace good effects, if all 
|the friends of progress would bat speak out boldly 
and fieely. 


were ol]! comprehended and wrapped up in the preva- 
lence ana mystery of Error. Things seemed to be 
s6 misunderstood, that error seemed better than 
trath, wrong then right. 

Must truth, before being admitted to its place, be 
porified of all error? Jf a pure system had been 
set before the early ages, could they have so under- 





| stoodand appreciated it as to have made it the basis | 


lof all civil and religious institutions = 


Nothing but 
oppression bound men to industry ; nothing but su- 
| persttion awed them tosome kind of order; nothing 
bat war awakened activity and thought. 

The great mistake was, that we imagined the 
devotees of old forms of religion to have juoked at 
these errors from our point of observation. But 
| they saw religion on one side, where fear predomi- 

nated on the side of superstition. They saw a God, 
but personified his attributes, and worshipped them 
under a thousand symbols. In this there was noth- 
ing necessarily wrong as they understood things.— 
They were sincere. Yet this was carried too far. 
They made idols, it was true, but did not conceive 
these idols to be the very God, though they erred in 
ascribing to them too much power. To us they 
seem to have erred, but to them their worship was 
true, and was the nataral expression of their feelings 
and ideas. , 

Aji these things might be necessary for the re- 
straint and government of mankind. Yet because 
evil nad been overruled for good, this was no reason 
for abetting and preserving it; but the contrary. We 
were far too liable to acquiesce in established 
wrong and customs ; and this would be death, if it 
were not mixed up with the spirit of progress; there- 
fore, the great word Reform must be sounded 
through the world, as it had always been in past 
ages ; and its final victory should be the redemption 
of the world from Despotism, Polytheism, War, Sla- 
very and Error. 


Che Liberator. 








HUMAN E&LAVERY. NO, IL 
‘ God fixed it certain, that, whatever day 


Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.’ 
Homer's Opyssey. 


America has been, and is now, disgraced by the 
system of- human slavery, and is so considered by all 
civilized nations. This idea can be corroborated, if 


necessary, by selecting a few sentences from a speech 


all parties unite in condemnation of their present 
conduct; and let them also learn, that the worst of all 
aristocracies is that which prevails in America—an 
aristocracy which had been apt!y denominated that of 
human skin.” 
ed advucate of universal emancipation, Danign O'Con- 
NELL, whose voice has been heard from the Emerald 
Isle, and in the House of Commons, pronouncing our 
disgrace. The whole civilized world is against Amer- 





ica in this respect. From Great Britain, whose slaves 


l emancipated in 1834, at a cost of one hun- 


; were all 
tred millior f dollars: ‘ Pe are 
dred millions of doliars; from the plains of Mexico, 


whose slaves received their freedom in 1829; from the 





French in 1794, when all her slaves were freed by 
them; from Cape Colony, whose 30,000 Hottentots 
were emancipated in 1828; from the fertile plains of 
Spree whose decree for the freedom of her slaves was 
passed in 1811; and from St. Domingo, whose slaves 
were all liberated in 1793, there arises one united, 
swelling voice, in condemnation of American slavery. 
| Says a noted divine, in a published sermon, on this 
| point, ‘England is against us; civilization is against 
jus; and barbarism itself is against us. 





Even our 
| boasted Declaration is against us; the law of love is 
against us; the names of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
and the remembrance of the forty years’ war they 
waged on their way to victory; the fetters of eight 
hundred thousand bondmen, sundered in one day; 
the literature of the age, and the ethics of the age; 
the benevolence, the moral sentiments, the piety of 
the age, are all against us.’ 


3. It is both wrong, and contrary 'o reason, to set it 
down as a dogma, that the negro belongs to a lower 
order of beings, until it has been demonstrated. This 
has been tried, and it has stood the test of philoso- 
phy. Much time and talent, (but more time than 
talent, perhaps) have been employed to prove it, but 
all has resulted in a failure. Ancient history proves 
rather to the contrary, that, if brought within the in- 
fluence of intellectual and moral cultivation, he is as 
intelligent and refined as many other classes of be- 
ings. It is one of the greatest fallacies that ever en- 
tered the mind of man; and should the skeptical 
mind, that possesses any degree of knowledge, and is 
unbiassed by prejudices, look back to an early period 
in the history of our race, and witness the skill and 
wisdom displayed in the workmanship of the Egyp- 
tians, who were, according to the father of history— 
Herodotus—blacks or negroes, that mind must be con- 
vinced that such an idea is entirely absurd. Thebes, 
with her hundred gates, celebrated walks, and mag- 
nificent edifices; Merris, the celebrated lake; Mem- 
phis, with her stately temples, among which are those 
of the god Apis and the castle of Cairo; the noted 
Labyrinth, and the Pyramids, one of which was con- 
sidered one of the seven wonders of the world ;—all 
these display the wisdom and skill of the Egyptians. 
In comparison with any of those specimens of skill, 
the Milan Cathedral in Italy, St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, St. Peter’s Church in Rome, sink into noth- 





But this state of 


But, Superstition, Despotism, War and Slavery, | 


delivered in Glasgow, Scotland, in which we find the | 
following :—‘ Let the proud Americans learn, that | 


This is the opinion of that distinguish- | 


island of Gaudaloupe, which was retaken by tne} 


jingness. They will stand, towering heavenward ic 
| silent grandeur, attesting the wisdom and skill of the 
Egyptians, who were ‘ blacks, with curled hair,’ while 
those of Rome and London are crumbling to dust. 
As the Romans admired the obelisks; and were 
not able to equal them, they thought it honor to 
}obtain them in Egypt, and ship them to their country 
for ornaments; thus acknowledging them superior in 
skill to themselves. Here is a direct refutation of all 
| the absurdities and fallacies brought forth to establish 
| the idea that the negro is a lower species of mankind. 
But this is not all for which they are celebrated. 
Moses, we are told, by God himsell, was instructed in 





all the wisdom of the Egyptians. Philosophy, Astron- 
omy and Geometry originated in Egypt, besides many 
The most learned men of Greece, 


such as Homer, Plato, Pythagoras, Herodotus, and 


other sciences. 





|her illustrious legislators, Solon and Lycurgus, all 
| travelled in Egypt, to make intellectual and moral 
| discoveries in the arts and sciences, and complete their 
studies. Here, admitted facts in history conflict with 
the conclusions of logic; and shall we set it down 
jas a settled fact, that history misrepresents, and 
| cannot be relicd upon ; or that the reasoning of such 
jmen is the very ne plus ultra of sophistry ? 
| cide with the latter. 

| If we compare some of the inhabitants of Europe 
with the Alrican, we find the latter to be far supe- 
rior to them. 


I coin- 


The negro is in every respect supcrior to 
the natives of Lapland or Benin, or the Sameeids and 
Angolans, So with many other nations or races, 
| whom we find by comparison to be inferior to the 
African, as well as the whites. It is, consequently, 
a poor arguinent in support of slavery, to attempt to 
justify it on the ground that the African is inferior in 
| intellectual endowments to the whites; for it proves, 
inits universal application, altogether too much. ‘It 
would prove that every white nation, which had made 
greater advances in civilization, knowledge and wis- 
dom, than another white nation, would have a right 
to reduce the latter to a state of bondage. Nay, fur- 
ther, if the principle of subjection, founded upon in- 
| tellectual superiority, be true, and be applicable to 
| races and nations, what is to prevent its being ap- 
| plied to individuals? And then the wisest man in the 

world would have a right to make slaves of all the 
rest of mankind. 

4. In conclusion, I would say, that the results of 
this unjust system of bondage are universally bad. 
| The very system itself is inconsistent with truth, jus- 
| tice and humanity. Its disastrous effects are not con- 
| fined to the slave, nor to the master, but are felt 
{throughout society. Between the master and slave 
| there exists eternal hostility. ‘The whole commerce 

between master and slave,’ says Jefferson, ‘is a per- 





1 


| petual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the 
| most unremitting despotism on the one part, and de- 
| grading submissiot.s on the other.’ 


| In amoral sense, it converts a man into a brute; 
| for the authority that the master exercises over the 
| slave is as absolute and rigid as that which is used 
lover the brute creation. It perfectly annihilates ev- 
| ery claim to his manhood, and places him among ar- 
| ticles of merchandise; and as such, he is disposed of. 
| According to the civil law of Louisiana, the master 

can dispose of the slave’s person and labor, and he 
| cannot do any thing or acquire any thing but what 
On this point, the law 
of South Carolina reads thus :—* Slaves shall be deem- 
ed, sold, taken, reputed and judged in law to Le chat- 


must belong to his master. 


tels personal in the hands of their owners and posses- 
sors, and their executors, administrators and assigns, 
| to all intents, constructions and purposes whatsoever.’ 

in Ken- 
Thus the 
sameness of man’s nature is annililated by civil codes ; 


2 Brevard’s Digest, 229. In Louisiana and 


tucky, they are considered ‘real estate.’ 


and though 
*The God of Nature never formed a slave,’ 


man, presuming to be wiser than He in this respect, 





has seer. fit to make this distinction between man and 
man, by the enactment of laws, which the Creator 


dd not, in his infinite wisdom, see fit to make. 

In relation to the security of the lives of the slaves, 
any white person can kill his own slave, or the 
slave of another, if he will but ‘forfeit the sum of 
three hundred and fifty pounds, current money.’ 
Such is the law in South Carolina, and also in some 
other of the slaveholding States. 

In regard to the mental instruction of slaves, the 
laws of the slaveholding States require £100, ecur- 
rent money, of any person who shall teach a slave 
to read or write, or employ him to transact any bu- 
siness of the kind for them; and the slaves are pun- 
ished with twenty lashes, if they assemble together 
tor that purpose. A slave's testimony is not allowed 
aS 2 witness against a white person, either in civil 
or criminal cases, and therefore the master ean com- 
mit any crime he pleases, and still be exempt from 
the penalty of the law. In the laws of Virginia, we 
find the following language, bearing on this point :— 
‘ Any negro or mulatto, bond or free, shall be a good 
witness in pleas of the Commonwealth, for or agai:st 
negroes or mulattoes, bond or free, or in civil pleas 
where free negroes or mulattoes shal! alone be parties, 
and in no other cases whatever.’ 1 R. V. C., 422. 
The law is similar in Missouri, Kentucky, North Car- 
olina and Tennesse. Also, in Mississippi Revised 
Code; in Alabama, Toulmin’s Digest, 627; and in 
Maryland, Maryland Laws, Act of 1717, chap. 13, 
secs. 2 and 3, and act of 1751, chap. 14, sec. 4. 

We need not quote further from the laws of the slave 
States to show the actual state of degradation to 
which they are subjected by law. Under such cir- 
cumstances, no one can fail to see that the master’s 
natural position would render him crucl and tyranni- 
eal, and allthose vices which degrade and destroy 
the character would be fostered by him. He con- 
tracts, with his slaves, all sorts of evil habits, inures 
himself insensibly to neglect every moral virtue, and 
becomes proud, passionate, crue), hard-hearted and 
revengeful. On the part of the slave, by often com- 
pelling him to subject his moral principles to the will 
of another, it has a tendency to destroy in him all 
moral distinctions, and thus fosters in him mendacity, 
deceit, dishonesty, and a thousand other kindred 
vices, which tend to ruin his character. Thus slave- 
ry exerts a corrupting influence in society, by de- 
stroying the moral principles of beth partics, master 
‘and slave. 





To enumerate all the evils of slavery would require 
volumes. A few are, thot it discourages industry, 
produce indolenee in the white people, creates a spirit 
of haughtiness in the master, hardens the heart to 
those tender sympathies which form the most lovely 
part of human character, seeks to degrade beings who 
are encowed with rational powers, and destroys all 
the sacred springs of the human soul. 

We trust that the day will yet dawn when this 
land, now darkened by the foul stain of slavery, shall 
be for ever eonsecrated to the Genius of Liberty ; 
when there shal! be no more bowing of the knee to 
the dark spirit of slavery ; when the groans of the 


oppressed, now ascending to heaven for vengeance, 
shall be heard no more; when men shall learn to 
abide by that law which is written by the finger of 
| God on every heart; when the records of this heay- 
| en-daring injustice shall no longer stain our national 
history ; when men shall] comprehend the true excel- 
lence of Liberty, Truth, Justice and Humanity ; and 
when the slave shall stand redeemed, regenerated and 
dtsenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. 





M. V. B. BATCHELDER,. 
Boston, Nov., 1841. 





THE CHRISTIANA TREASON TRIALS. 
Paitavecpnia, Nov. 25th. 

The U.S. Cireuit Court met at 10 this morning ; 
the throng was very great, both in the Court room 
and without, 

The Court having been duly opened, the list of 
jurors was called—7 of the list did not answer, and 
the Court ordered thetn to be tined $100 each. 

Judge Green then said, ‘Is the Attorney for the 
United States ready to proceed with any of the 
cases?’ 

Mr. Ashmead—I wish first to cal] the list of wit- 
nesses, and see how many are in attendance. The 
list was called, and a very few answered, but it was 
announced that a number were in a private room in 
charge of the Marshal. 

Mr. Ashmead then moved for the arraignment of 
the prisoner, Castner Hannaway. 

John M. Read made an exception to the manner 
of the panel and summoning of the jurors. The ex- 
ception was to the number of the panel, It appeared 
the Marshal had summoned 116 jurors, while the or- 
der of the court gave authority for summoning only 
108. Mr. Read referred to the case of insurgents, 
the second reports of Dallas. In those cases, 72 ju- 
rors were summoned in each case. He did not wish 
to take advantage in this exception. It was not his 
intention to move the quashing of the array, but he 
and his colleagues thought proper to bring the mat- 
ter under the notice of the Cuurt. 

Mr. Ashmead thought the exception was not made 
at the proper time. He moved simply for the ar- 
raigothent of the prisoner, and it seemed to him that 
the law was perfectly clear on the subject—and he 
had no doubt the U, S. Marshal acted in entire con- 
formity to the law. Gentlemen had said that in the 
case of Aaron Burr, but 40 jurors had been sum- 
moned—that was true—but there were only two de- 
fendants to be tried —Burr and Blennerhasset. Here 
there 40 defendants, and the Marshal acted with pe- 
culiar fitness. If gentlemen intend to move in good 
faith for the quashing the array, we wil! not object, 
but we will not allow them to intimate that the Uni- 
ted States do not wish to give the prisoners a fair 
trial. Mr. Ashmead read the act of Congress, to 
show that the jurors had been summoned in accord- 
ance therewith. 

Judge Green.—There is no motion before the 
Court. 

Mr. Cooper.—There is the motion that the prisoner 
be arraigned. He (Mr. Cooper) then asked the oth- 
ler side if they desired the array quashed ? as, if 
they did, he was instructed to say, the United States 
would not object. 

Mr. Stevens.—If the gentlemen agree to the prir- 
oners being admitted to bail on ample security, and 
Jet them be tried next term in the Criminal Court of 
Lancaster county, we agree to have the array quashe 
ed; otherwise not. P 

Mr. Ashmead asked if gentlemen wished them to 
go contrary to law ? The !aw points out the man- 
ner in which the trial shou!d take place, and there 
is nothing to do but to conform to it. It is a univer- 
sal inw. 

Mr. Stevens.—It is not a universal law, unless 
proof positive and presumption evident. : 

Mr. Ashmead thought the fact that the Grand Ju- 
ry had found a bill was sufficient proof positive and 
presumption evident. s 

Judge Grier.—Let the prisoner be arraigned. 

Clerk.—Castner Hannaway, stand up. 

The prisoner arose, and, leaning on the arm of his 
wife, walked within the witness box, which he lean- 
ed upon while the indictment was being read. He 
is about 35 years of ave, and of respectable appear- 
ance, Being asked the question if guilty, he an 
swered, ‘ Not Guilty,’ and said he would be tried by 
his God and his country. He then took a seat, and the 
| Clerk proceeded to call the jurors. 

Solomon Newman of Pike county was first called. 
Covnse! for the defendant did not challenge. 


Mr. Ludlow, onthe part of the United States, pre- 
sented a series of questions to be put to each juror. 
In substance they were—Have you any conscientious 
scruples against finding a verdict of guilty of death? 
Have you formed or expressed opinions as to the 
guilt or the innocence of the prisoner, or are you 
sensible of any prejudice or bias, &c.? Have you 
formed or expressed opinions as to the unconstitu- 
tionality of the fugitive slave law, &c. ? 

A lengthened discussion ensued. John M. Read 
argued as to the propricty of the questions, and ci- 
ted various authorities. 

To the first, he should urge no objections ; but it 
struck him that the whole might be compressed into 
two or three. One of the questions could not be 
answered either affirmatively or negatively, and the 
juror be considered competent. He objected also 
to the phraseology of the question in regard to the 
formation of an opinion touching the unconstitution- 
ality of the Fugitive Slave Law. He desired it to 
be understood, that the counsel for the defendant 
should not dispute the constitationality of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, bat they did intend to argue the 
rights of the court and jary under it. The decision 
of the Circuit Court of Massachusetts, in the ease 
of the rescuers of Shadrach, was contrary to the es- 
tablished law of Pennsylvania. It had been decided 
by that court, if he understood it, that the jury were 
not the jadges of the law and the fact. He should 
contend that the jary were the judges of both the 
law and the fact. 

Mr. Ludlow replied on the part of the government. 
He contended that the questioos were proper aod 
entirely consistent—the same, in fact, as those al- 
lowed by the Circuit Court of Mass. in the cases 
arising from the rescue of Shadrach. Jt was neces- 
sary for the safety of the nation, that the fountains 
of justice should be kept pure, and it was necessary 





also to a fair and impartial trial, that the jaror should 
serena wat “ane one way or the other, 
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and that his mind should be clear as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law upon which these proceedings are 
based. 


4 
The Court finally took the questions and modified 
them as follows :— 

Ist. Have you any conscientious scruples upon the 
subject of capital punishment, so that you would not, 
because you could not, render a verdict of treason. 
death being the punishment, though the evidence re- 
quired such a verdict ? sine 

2d. Have you formed or expressed any opinion 
relative to the matter now to be tried ? ee i 

3d. Are you sensible of any such prejudice or 
bias therein as may affect your action as a juror ? 

4th. Have you formed or expressed any opinion 
as to the guilt or innocence of the accused, or of the 
other persons alleged to have ope with hin 
in the offence charged against him in the indictment ? 

5th. Have you heard any thing of the ease which 
induces you to make up your mind as to whether the 
offence charged in the indictment is treason or not ? 

6th. Have you formed an opinion that the law of 
the United States, known as the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850, is unconstitutional, so that you cannot, for 
that reason, convict a person indicted for forcible re- 
sistance thereof, if the facts alleged in the indict- 
ment are proven, and the Court holds the statute te 
be constitational ? 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the jurors. So 
many were either challenged by the defendant, or set 
aside by the United States, that only the fifth juror 
had been sworn, when the hour of 3 1-2 o'clock, 
which had been fixed for the adjournment, had ar- 
rived. The Court then adjourned until to-morrow 
(Wednesday) morning at 10 o’clock. 

There were a number of females in attendance, 
from the opening of the Court to the close, many of 
whom are of the Society of Friends. There were 
but few of the ultra Abolitionists present, though 
several prominent members of the Pennsylvania An- 
ti-Slavery Society were there as mere lookers on. The 
jury was allowed to separate, until the whole panel 
is formed, The Judge, however, cautioned them 
against conversing on the subject of the trial, or of 
permitting any one to talk about it in their presence. 





Purapetruta, Wednesday, Nov. 26th, 

The Court resumed the trial of this case at 10 
o'clock. The same anxiety was manifested by the 
public to hear the case as upon the preceding days, 
and the Court room was again filled to overflowing 
at an early hour, 

The prisoner to-day, as yesterday, displayed the 
greatest self-possession daring the selection of jurors, 
and the argument consequent upon their rejection 
or admission to try him. He is apparently about 30 
years of age, tall, but spare in form, and inclining to 
stoop a little. There is a becoming seriousness in 
his countenance, bat nothing like alarm or trepida- 
tion is visible. When called upon to look at the 
juror summoned to try him, he does so with a firm 
and inquiring look ; but never determines upon his 
admission or rejection until he has consulted Thad- 
deus Stevens, Esq., who sits immediately at his side. 
Upon Mr. Stevens’s judgment or knowledge of the 
juror, he seems to rely implicitly, The jurors sum- 
moned from Philadelphia City and County are gener- 
ally challenged by the prisoner, as probably the| 
reader will have perceived by the reports of the trial. | 
This may arise from the supposition in the mind of | 
his counsel, that people in Philadelphia have been | 
nore affected in their feelings by the elaborate re- 
ports, and remarks thereon, of the primary hearing | 
which took place in Lancaster county a few days uf | 
ter the occurrence which is the basis of this trial, 
than persons from divtant counties. 

At the opening of the Court, Judge Grier inform- | 
ed the counsel engaged in the case, that a number | 
of jurors had been challenged for cause that would | 
exclude them from every jury in the trial of these | 
cases, and as it was hardly worth while to keep them | 
here from their families, if there was no objection, | 
he would dischorge them for the term. No objection | 
having been made, they were discharged. | 

Mr. Brant, Attorney General for Maryland, was 
adini*ted to practice in this Court. | 

The names of the five jurors were called who| 
were empaneled yesterday, and they all answered | 
and took their seats, The swearing in of the jury | 
was then proceeded with, but so many were either | 
challenged by the defendant for cause, or set aside | 
by the United States on account of their conscien- | 
tious scruples, that by the time the eighth juror was 
sworn, the clerk guve notice that the panel was ex-| 
hausted. The jurors who were set aside yesterday | 
were then recalled, and eleven sworn in at last—the | 
twelfth not being sworn in till Friday, on account of | 
Thanksgiving intervening—as, although the trial | 
could not have been proceeded with, the jury could 
not have separated after they had once been commit: | 
ted to the authority of the officers of the Court. 

The Court was then adjourned till Friday morning 
at 10 o’clock, when the twelfth juror will be sworn, 
and the case be fairly commenced. H 

The following are the names of the jurors to try | 
this cause: Robert Elliott, of Perry; James Wil-| 
son, of Adams; Thomas Connelly, of Carbon; Pe-| 
ter Martin, of Lancaster; Robert Smith, of Adams; | 
Wm. R. Sadler, of Adams; James M. Hopkins, of | 
Lancaster; John Jankin, of Perry ; Solomon New-| 
man, of Pike; Jonathan Wainwright, of Philadel-| 
phia county; Ephraim Fenton, of Montgomery, and | 
James Cowden, of Lancaster, who is to be sworn on| 
Friday morning--muking the twelve. } 





Pmivapecpntia, Nov. 28. 

In the circuit court, this morning, Mr. Cowden, the | 
12th juror, was sworn. 

District Attorney Ashmead then opened the case. 
He set out by remarking upon the painful duty he | 
wag called apon to perform, as the officer charged | 
with prosecuting. In submitting the bill of indict-| 
ment upen which the prisoner Castner Hannaway | 
has been arraigned, the nature of the offence is! 
ealled ‘high treason” which is defined in the Con- | 
stitution, and the act of Congress of 1790, to consist | 
only in levying war against the United States, and | 
abetting their enemies by giving aid and comfort. | 
He desired that it might be distinctly understood, | 
that this was not a case of * constructive,’ but of ac-| 
tual treason. It was a combination intended to re- 
sist the existing laws of the United States. He 
then reviewed the several counts of the indictment, 
and branched into a narrative of the case,as would 
be shown by the witnesses of Government. He 
described the circumstances with great minuteness, 
as to the part taken by the prisoner, from which it 
appeared that he was very active in resisting, and 
counselling the blacks to resist, and in declaring that 
the Fugitive Law was unconstitutional, and ought to 
be rendered inoperative by force. On the question 
of treason, Mr. Ashinead cited various authorities, to 
show that combined resistance to any Act of Con- 
gress had been declared treason, as in the case of the 
insurrection, when forcibly resisting the collection of 
the tax on whiskey in Western Pennsylvania; and 
he said that, although the accused might escape by 
some flaw in the testimony, yet he could not force 
from his mind the conviction, that he aided in taking 
the life of an unoffending citizen of another State, 
who was only seeking the recovery of his own 
property " 

The address of Mr. Ashmead was very able; and 
as he read from manuscript, he had evidently bestow- 
ed great labor upon it. He occupied over two hours, 
and was listened to with marked attention. 

The examination of the witnesses was then pro- 
ceeded with. Mr. Thomas S. Stewart first exhibited 
a plan of the spot where the outrage was committed, 
and Deputy Marshal Kline was next examined, at 
great length. 

The following portion of his evidence is that 
which most tends to criminate the prisoner with hav- 
ing urged the fugitive slaves of Mr. Gorsuch, to re- 
eist the officers of the law: 

‘In the meantime, Mr. Hannaway came up on a 
horse. Mr. Gorsuch asked me to ask him to assist 
us, as we found there was a larger force in the house 
than we expected; [ went to Mr. Hannaway, who 
Was sitting on a sorrel horse ; I said, good morning ; 
he gave me no answer; | asked him where he lived ; 
he said it was none of iny business, 

ae — my papers, and he read them twice; 
im 


_were armed with guns, scythes, 

ing else. Hannaway, - Be and 

one or two others, had nothing with them; the ne- 

were loading; about fifteen of them came 

just after Mr. Hannaway ; an Indian negro, as | cal! 

him, had a revolver and a scythe; the main body 
came the same way as Mr. Hannaway. 

While | was- argoing with Mr. Daceoen Mr. 

spoke to as J had done to 





him the warrants ; he took 


them, and read one and handed it to Hannaway, 
eran id’be blood shed, as the negroes had 
there wou 

to defend themselves, and I could make 

there. 


I saw a Jarge number of other n 
wards us; It 


n nto beg 
to pth <i = 


withdraw my men; I begged a second time 
naway removed his horse a short distance up the 
lane, and said something to the negroes, when 
gave a shout and fired. . 

I saw the crowd of No. 2 come up, and 
were about to fire, when I jumped into a eorn field ; 
the negroes then fired; I went across the field, and 
saw Dr. Pierce; I next saw Dickerson Gorsuch com- 
ing down the lane wounded; [ went to him and led 
him to a stump. a 

1 saw Mr. Lewis anda boy a short distance off, 
and called to the boy to come back; he shook his 
head, but dd not stop; don’t know where Lewis went 
to; [next saw an old negro, whom I asked where | 
could get a doctor; he pointed towards Pennington- 
ville; I reeognized him as one of the first at 
house; I next sawa white man coming up the Jane 
on a horse, which appeared to be hard driven; J 
said to bim, you are one of the men who have been 
giving information; he made off; I watched Lewis 
and the boy, and saw the boy go to the brick mill; 
{ went over to him and saw him meet another boy.’ 


Pucape iru, Nov. 26th. 

In the Circuit Court this morning, there is an im- 
mense crowd, ‘The other prisoners, consisting of 
two whites (besides Hannaway,) and twenty-three 
colored, were brought from prison with a view of be- 
ing identifed by the witnesses; but the Court de- 
cided that the witnesses could not be cross-examinea 
as to the identity of uther than the prisoner on trial. 
They were remanded, and the cross-examination 
proceeded, 

Purapecpuia, Dec. Ist. 

The trial of Castner Hannaway was resumed this 
morning in the Circuit Conrt. ; 

Soine of the persons charged with treason being 
sick, better apartments were ordered for them. 

Miller Nolt was the first witness called ; he testi- 
fied to the circumstance of the firing, and Andrew 
Scarlett and others riding up in great haste, their 
horses sweating, &c.; but he did not recognize 
Hannaway. : 

John Nolt, son of the former, testified to much the 
same circumstances. 

Purapetputa, Dec. 2d. 

In the Circuit Court this morning, in the case of 
Castner Hannaway, the defence was opened by Mr. 
Cuyler, at considerable length. He went over the 
whole ground, and denied all treasonable acts or in- 
tentions, 


“From the National Era. 
TREASON IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


It is remarkable that the city founded by William 
Penn, the impersonation of peace and non-resistance, 
should have become pre-eminent for its atrocious 
disrégard of human life. In no American city are 
there so many riots and murders, in proportion to the 
population, as in Philadelphia, It is remarkable 
that the State, settled by William Penn, the Quaker, 
should have marked its career by more trials and 
convictions for treason than any other State. From 
extreme opposition to the shedding of blood, its in- 
habitants seem to have rushed to extreme blood- 
thirstiness. It seems to be their highest ambition to 
signalize their apostacy from the principles and spirit 
of the first settlers, and as they were distinguished 
for their peculiar regard for human life, to make 
themselves no less distinguished for their utter con- 
tempt for it. 

In no other State could the Christiana distarb- 
ances have been magnified into treason; in no other 


State conld you have empannelled a grand jury | We have nothing to say against these distinguished | 


reckless enough to indict forty American citizens 
for high treason, guiltless notoriously of having 
meditated any design for the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, or of having put it in the slightest jeop- 
ardy. 

Richard Rush mourns over the fact, that his State 


is the only one in which treason has repeatedly | 


been attempted against the United States. The 
real cause of mourning is, that the State should 
have been disgraced by treason trials and treason 
convictions for offences which amounted to no more 
than 
time and again, to inflict a penalty so revolting to 


the public sentiment of the country, that the Federal ! 


Executive was constrained to interpose its pardoning 
power to baffle her bloody-mindedness. 

It was in Philadelphia that the abominable doc- 
trines of constructive treason were first broached in 


this country ; and it is not wonderful that from that | 
time to the date of Judge Kane’s charge, attempts to | 
establish these loathsome doctrines have been con-!| 


fined to that city. Such attempts in any other city, 
in any other State, would have received no counte- 
nand. 

The grand jury of Philadelphia, in giving an ac- 
count of their labors, sermonize sanctimoniously on 


the cause of order, and are cool enongh to volun- | 


teer a lecture on morals to the American people 
generally. They carry their zeal against the Chris- 
ana offenders so far as to attempt to prejudice 
public sentiment by pubjicly assuming their crimi- 
nality as traitors. We copy the portion of their 
presentment relating to this matter, with their names, 
that the country may know who these humane gen- 
tlemen are, and posterity award them due honors :— 


* About the period when the grand jury were ter- 


minating their lebors,a great public outrage oceurred | 
in the neighboring county, involving in its conse-| 
quences the grave crimes of murder and treason. | 
Their attention being drawn to the subject by the | 


very able and interesting charge of the District 
Judge, Hon. John K. Kane, they entered into its 
careful and dispassionate investigation. Their la- 
dors have resulted in the finding of indictments 
against thirty persons for the crime of high treason 
against the Government of the United States, and 
other indictments for minor offences arising out of 
the same transaction, 

Although the grand jury have felt no hesitation ia 
performing the duty impose don them by the law of 
the United States, in presenting these serious accu- 
sations for trial, yet we cannot but profoundly regret 
the necessity which has led to it. Ata period like 
the present in the history of the Republic, when, un- 
der the mild influence of a National Constitution, 
predicated on the principles of recognizing, respect- 
ing and vindicating the rights and institutions of every 
member of the confederacy, our country has gone on 
increasing in greatness, prosperity and happiness, it 
is painful to the heart of the patriot that such an 
outrage upon the dignity of the nation and its 
laws should have been perpetrated as that which has 
led to the indictments found by us. It is to be 
feared that the immediate actors in this drama of 
blood have, if not directiy stimulated, been en- 
couraged by those from whose social and public po- 
sition, and intelleciual culture, better things might 
nave been anticipated. 

From such sources we should expect to be taught 
that obedience to the laws of the United States, en- 
acted by the constitutional authorities, was the first 
of obligations imposed on an American citizen: 
and that any other resistance to them than consti- 
tutional resistance, by a change of law-givers, was 
among the political heresies most to be repudiated 
by an American patriot. It is, however, to be ar- 
dently hoped, that the bloody tragedy of Christiana 
may have a wholesome and abiding influence on our 
future national career; that it may impart modera- 
tion to political zealots; impress a lasting lesson of 
the necessity of obedience to the public laws while 
they remain unrepealed on the statute-book ; and 
manifest that there is but one true remedy for griev- 
ances, real or supposed, under which the nation may 
suffer,—the remedy presented by the Constitution. 

The grand jury cannot bring to a close this pre- 


sentiment without testifying their high appreciation of | g 


the professional efforts of the United States District 
Attorney, John W. Ashmead, Esq., who, by his great 
energy and ability in the discharge of the duties of 
a laberious term, has materially facilitated the labors 
of the grand jury, and rendered most important ser- 
vices to the Government. 
Tuomas B. Fronence, Foreman. 

Samuel Castor, Adam Mintzer, 

Walter Dewees, Simon Mudge, 

John H. Dieh), Isaac Myer, 

John Dolby, George C. Rickards, 

A. L. Gerhart, C. Stockton, 

N. L. Keyser, Andrew Scott, 

I. Lamplugh, Ambrose J. White, 

Charles T. Long, G. B. Wilstach, 

Wwm.G. Mentz, Alan Wood. 

Benjamin Mifflin, 


misdemeanors—that it should have sought, | 


EPag? OF 
pees 
ing no part st 

tine in advance to the fugitives attempted to 
be arrested, of the movement to capture them. All 
‘these are indicted for treason, for ‘levying war’— 
for treason, according to the United States Consti- 
tation, ‘shall consist oxty in levying war,’ or ad- 
hering to the enemies of the United States, giving 
them aid and comfort. Inthe face of all this, the 
grand jury announces that it felt ‘no hesitation’ in 
framing these indictments. By this bold announce- 
ment, the public is to be impressed with the idea that 
the proof of treason is conclusive—not the s] 
doubt can be harbored of the prisoner’s guilt! We 
should expect more justice froma Spanish military 


the | commission than from such a grand jury. 


It is almost impossibie to convince people, that 
these thirty American citizens sre in any danger.— 
They cannot bring themselves to believe that, in a 
time of profound peace and security, under a gov- 
ernment, which, from the date of its organization, has 
never been seriously threatened by insurrection, and 
for a quarter of a centary past has exercised an au- 
thority uninterrupted, peaceful, invincible, forty 
American citizens can be convicted of treason, hung 
for ‘levying war’ against the United States. The 
possibility of such an enormity transcends their con- 
ception. And yet, we tell them there is danger— 
danger that the United States may be disgraced by 
an act, which, if committed by England, would call 
down upon her bead the curses of an incensed 
world. 

First, we have instructions, (we are bound to be- 
lieve from the Federal Administration,) to proceed 
against these unfortunate citizens as traitors; next, 
aneinborate charge from a United States Judge, 
magnifying the offence, and urging the old English 
doctrine of constructive treason ; next, the power!ul 
efforts of a United States Prosecuting Attorney, 
framing bil] upon bill so as to cut off all chance of 
escape for the prisoners ; then.indictments for treason 
with an adroit attempt on the part of the Graad Jury to 
prepossess the public mind with an impression of the 
correctness of their presentment ; then, commend- 
ations of the fidelity of the District Attorney by the 
Grand Jury, and of the fidelity of the Grand Jury 
by the Judge; and finally, an order from the Court 
to forward a copy of the Presentment to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that he may see how faith- 
fully his instructions have been complied with.— 
And now we learn that the State Attorney of Mary- 
land is to be allowed to appear as the leading coun- 
sel of the prosecution! 

Does a] this look as if there was no danger, no 
serious intent to convict and hang these men for 
Treason ? 

This is not all, We mast have distinguished ju- 
rors to try the case, so that their verJict being sus- 
tained by high character, need not be interferec with 
by the Pardoning Power. 

The following paragraph from the Nationel In- 
telligencer announces some of them : 


‘The Jurors summoned to try the treason cases in 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania embrace some tis- 
tinguished personages. Among them are Sinon 
| Cameron, Gen. Patterson, Judge Palmer, and Juige 
Richards, of Berks county, and no less than four 
ex-members of Congress—James Horne, George W. 
Toland, Abraham Mcllvaine, and Edward Davies, of 

zaneaster county. In addition to the above, there ere 
| Joseph D. Brown, Samuel Breek, Caleb Cope, -Law- 
} rence Lewis, Charles Massey, Frederick Fraley, Wil- 
| liam Platt, and George W. ‘Toland, fram among the 
The whole number summoned is 116,’ 





| merchants, 


Judges, Generals, ex-Senators, ex-Represenia- 
| tives, and Merchants! God help the poor prisoners! 


| personages, personally, but were we on trial for a 
| capital offence, we should prefer a jury of twelve 
| plain, honest, humble men, without any political re- 
sponsibilities or aspirations, without pride of opin- 

















“No Union with Slaveholders! 


| BOSTON, DEC. 5, 1851- 








, CONGRESS. |. 

The 22d Congre:s held its first session on the 1st 
inst. ; 

The Senate was called to order at 11 o'clock. Pray- 
er was offered by Rev. Mr. Butler. The credentials 
of several newly cleeted members were presented, and 
they took the customary oath. : , 

Some discussion took place on the title of Mr. Mal- 
lory, of Florida, which was settled by his admission, 
subject to the contestation of the other claimant. 

Notices of several bills were presented, and Mr. 
Foote presented a joint resolution, to the effect that 
a joint committee of the two houses be appointed to 
make arrangements for the reception of Kossuth, and 
to tender to him, on the part of Congress and the 
people of the United States, the hospitality of the me- 
tropolis of the Union. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

In the House, 213 members answered to their names. 

On the question of the Speakership, the agitating 
subject was introduced, the Whigs and Democrats 
accusing each other with being unsound in regard to 
those healing medicines, the Compromise measures. 
After the usual amount of personality, the House 
proceeded to the election of Speaker, and Linn Boyd, 
of Kentucky, (Democrat,) was elected. 

Mr. Forney, of Pennsy)vania, was elected Clerk. 

The other officers. were then chosen, and the House 
adjourned, 

On Tuesday, the message of President Fillmore 
was presented to Congress. It is of considerable 
length; but we have room for only the concluding 
portion of it, which relates to the accursed Fugitive 
Slave Law, the ‘ treason” cases arising out of it, and 
the blood-stained Compromise of 1850 :— 


It is deeply to be regretted that, in several in- 
stances, officers of the Government, in attempting 
to execute the Jaw for the return of fugitives from 
labor, have been openly resisted, and their efforts 
frustrated and defeated by jawless and violent mobs ; 
that in one case such resistance resulted in the death 
of an estimable citizen, and in others serious injury 
ensued to those officers and to individuals who were 
using their endeavors to sustain the laws. Prosecu- 
tions have been instituted against the alleged of- 
fenders, so far as they could be identified, and are 
still pending. J have regarded it as my duty, in these 
cases, to give all aid legally in my power to the en- 
forcement of the laws, and I shall continue to do so 
wherever and whenever their execution may be re- 
sisted. 

The act of Congress for. the return of fugitives 
from labor is one required and demanded by the ex- 
press words of the Constitution. 

The Constitution declares, ‘That no person held 
to service or Jabor in one State, under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another, shall in consequence of 
of any Jaw or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due. This constitutional provision is equal- 
ly obligatory upon the Legislative, the Executive. 
and Judicial Departments of the Government, and 
upon every citizen of the United States. 

Congress, however, must, from necessity, first act 
upon the subject, by prescribing the proceedings ne- 
cessary to asceriain that the person is a fugitive, and 
the means to be used for his restoration to the clai- 
mant, This was done by an act passed during the 
first term of President Washington, which was 
amended by that enacted by the last Congress, and 
it now remains for the Executive and Judicial De- 
partments to take care that these laws be faithfully 
executed. 





|jon or station. Especially were we on trial for a 


| capital offence, where political considerations were | 


involved, should we shrink from being placed at the 
mercy of men naturally biased by political or pecu- 
niary relations against us. Itseems to us that the 
Marshal, insummoning jurors, has taken gvod care 
to assure the Slave Power, that if stern Justice will 
allow its demunds to be complied with, it shal] not 
| be disappointed. 

Meantime the Court and Jury are informed that the 
whole South is watching the proceedings—that upon 
| their action will depend, to a great extent, the sta- 
bility of the Union—that the blood of the guilty must 
flow, if they would expect to allay excitement among 
slaveholders. * Last week,’ says the Louisville Jour- 
nal,‘ we heard a citizen of one of the extreme South- 
ern States, a very intelligent man and a member of 
the Union party, say that (3 much cepends in the 
South upon the results of the pending trials at the 
| North, of the persons engaged in the late rescue of a 
fugitive slave from the hands of the legal authorities. 
He said that if the persons indicted fail to be con- 
victed and punished, the feeling at the South in fa- 
vor of separation from the North will be greatly 
| deepened and extended ; that, in fact, the people of 
ithe South will conclude that the sooner they are 
rseparated from the North, the better.’ 4) 
| The Miton (N. C.) Chronicle, a newspaper of 
| the Constitutional Union Party, edited by a postmas- 
ter, in an editorial of October 30th, says: 
| €e"*Itis evident that, unless the Christiana and 
| Syracuse traitors are hang, the Compromise will be a 
| mre rope of sand in the eye of the Free States—they 
will respect the Compromise so far only as it may suit 
| their convenience or pleasure. And if this be the case, 
the South will deserve degradation and infamy, if she 
| submits tothe Compromise. Is it, however, likely to 

be the case ?- We can tell better when the traitors of 

| Christiana and Syracuse shail have been disposed of. 
If they are made to ‘dance’ between heaven and earth, 
it will not be the case—the free States will probably 
respect the law. But if, as is feared, a jury cannot be 
had in favor of convicting them of treason—the case 
will be different, and the law may as well be burnt 
up. Inthe latterevent, whet would be the duty of 
the South ? Secede? Yes! untess the law be so al- 
tered as to make the free States responsible for fugitives 
whehever tound within their limits, and unless, being 
held responsible, each State pays up promptly for the 
fugitives itis found to harbor,’ 23 


Such are the influences brought to bear to secure 
the conviction and hanging of thirty American citi- 
zens, Who does not see that this infernal doctrine 
of constructive treason is to be used for the purpose 
of bolstering up the pretensions of the Slave Power ? 
if it can bring its enemies to the gailows on a false 
pretence, on a lying prosecution, it calculates fondly 
npon perpetual security. 

Will the liberty-.oving people of our country con- 
tinue insensible to these bold attempts to institute 
a reign of blood on American soil ? We are no ad- 
vocates of Disorder. We area law-abiding citizen. 
in this country, where bad laws are the subject of 
tree discussion, aud the citizen may use all his ef- 
forts for their repeal, by constitutional methods, for- 
cible resistance to law is indefensible, unless the ob- 
ject be revolution—and the necessity of that is to 
be determined on principles laid down in our Declar- 
ation of Independence. But while we advocate obe- 
dience ts law, we protest against its perversion ; nor 
shall we permit our respect for the Bench to check 
our denunciations of unconstitutional and wicked 
attempts to smuggle into this republic, under the 
forms of judicial decisions, the abominations of old 
English Courts, that lived and moved and had their 
being inthe breath of royaltyrants. Try the Chris- 
tiana offenders for a misdemeanor, a riot, and, if 
found guilty, inflict the legal penalty. But to indict 
them for treason, is murderous; to hang them for 
treason, will be murder outright, and it will give ev- 
idence of such corruption in our social and political 
system, as must arouse the spirit of Revolution 
among all enlightened and determined friends of free- 
om. 





VERMONT ERECT. 
Monrreier, Vt., Tuesday, Nov. 18, 1851. 
H. Greeley,—The bill repealing our Habeas Cor- 
pus Act of last Session has just been rejected in the 
House—One hundred and thirty-two to fifty-five— 
‘in spite of lamentations here and elsewhere. 
Yours, D. W. C. 


Mr. Greeley remarks— 

We infer from the foregoing dispatch, that the 
Vermont Legislature will not nominate Mr. Webster 
for President just yet. [Editor Tribune.} 





=" «Inthe opinion of many sanguine men, the De- 
mocratic party proper will soon be oroken up, and a 


This injunction of the Constitution is as peremp- 
tory and as binding as any other; it stands exactly 
on the same foundation as that clause which pro- 
vides for the return of fugitives from justice, or that 
which declares that no bill of attainder or ex post 
Jacto \aw shal] Se passed, or that which provides for 
an equality of taxation, according to the census, or 
the clause declaring that all duties shall be uniform 
throughout the United States, or the important pro- 
vision that the trial of all crimes shal] be by jury. 
These several articles and clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, all resting on the same authority, must stand or 
fall together. 

Some objections have been urged against the de- 
tails of the act for the return of fugitives from lador; 
but it is worthy of remark that the main opposition 
is aimed against the Constitution itself, and proceeds 
from persons and classes of persons, many of whom 
declare their wish to see that Constitution over- 
turned. They avow their hostility to any law which 
shall give full and practical effect to this requirement 
of the Constitution. Fortunately, the number of 
these persons is comparatively small, and is believed 
to be daily diminishing, but the issue which they 
present is one which involves the supremacy and 
even the existence of the Constitution, 

Cases have heretofore arisen in which individuals 
have denied the binding authority of acts of Con- 
gress, and even States have proposed to nullify such 
acts, upon the ground that the Constitution was the 
supreme law of the land, and that those acts of Con- 
gress were repugnant to that instrument; but nulli- 
fication is now aimed, not so much against particular 
laws as being inconsistent with the Constitution, as 
against the Constitution itself; and it is not to be 
disguised that a spirit exists and has been cctively 
at work to rend asunder this Union, which is our 
cherished inheritance from our revolutionary fathers. 

In my Jast annual message, I stated that I consid- 
ered the series of measures, which had been adopted 
at the previous session, in reference to the agitation 
growing out of the Territorial and slavery questions, 
as a final settlement in principle and substance of 
the dangerous and exciting subjects which they em- 
braced; and I recommended adherence to the Ad- 
justment established by those measures, until time 
and expérience should demonstrate the necessity 0 
further legislation to guard xgainst evasion or abuse. 
1 was not induced to make this recommendation be- 
cause I thought those measures perfect, for no hu- 
man legislation can be perfect. Wide differences 
and jarring opinions can only be reconciled by yield- 
ing something on al] sides, and this result had been 
reached after an angry conflict of many months, in 
which one part of the country was arrayed against 
another, and violent convulsion seemed to be im- 
miment. 

Looking at the interests of the whole country, I 
felt it to be my duty to seize upon this Compromise | 
as the best that could be obtained amid conflicting 
interests, and to insist upon it as a fina) settle- 
ment, to be adhered to by all who value the peace 
and welfare of the country. A year has now elapsed 
since that recommendation was made. ‘T’o that re- 
commendation I still adhere, and I congratulate you 
and the country upon the genera} acquiescence in 
these measures of peace, which has been exhibited 
in all parts of the Republic. And not only is there 
this general acquiescence in these measures, but the 
spirit of conciliation, which has been manifested in 
regard to them in all parts of the country, has re- 
moved doubts and uncertainties in the minds of thou- 
sancs of good men concerning the durability of our 
popular institutions, and given renewed assurance 
that our Liberty and our Union may subsist together 
for the benefit of this and all succeeding genera- 
tions. 

‘It is a fact of some significance,’ says the Boston 
Journal, ‘ that while the majority in the Democratic 
caucus refused to sanction a resolution declaring a de- 
termination to abide by the compromise measures, as 
a final settlement of the slavery question, the majori- 
ty in the Whig caucus adopted a resolution of a simi- 
lar purport.’ Truly, most significant ! 

In the House of Representatives, the compromise 
measures came up for consideration. 

During the discussion, Mr. Giddings rose to request 
his friends to postpone the question precipitated upon 
them. Goon and organize, and then discuss the 
question properly, He took the opportunity of con- 
gratulating the Hon. Secretary of State, and the 
President on these peace measures quieting all agi- 
tetion. We are anxious for the combat, and will af- 
ford you abundant means to carry iton. I do not 
speak as a Whig or Democrat, but as a Free Demo- 
erat, and I merely say that each one of you will have 








: Joun H. Drent, Secratary. 


Union party created on its ruins.’-- Wash.Cor.N.¥.Com. 


a chance before sixty days,’ , 





ive a Very ir Discourse on the Influence of 
at Institations on the Character of the People, 


; in the course of which he gave some ¢elling illustra. 


tions. Take the following as a specimen :— 

Why is it that so much is heard in America against 
Kossuth? It is because his presence is a reproach to 
us. What if such a man had come here in 1791! 
How should we have treated him? We should have 
gathered together the revolutionary soldiers from the 
surrounding towns, and they would have met him at 
the line of Boston, and welcomed him. Hancock 
would have been there, and the Adamses—Sam Ad- 
ams and John Adams, if John Adams were in the 
land—and the other great men who, with noble words 
and true, pledged their all—their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honors—in the cause of God and their 
country. They, too, would have welcomed him. He 
would have been lodged in the house of the first Pres- 
ident of Congress, and the first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Clergymen would have offer- 
ed their prayers for him, and thanked God that the 
deliverer of a nation had come to their land, to conse- 
crate it anew with his blessed feet. We should have 
had mottoes stretched across the street—* Resistance 
to tyrants is obedience to God ’—* Give me liberty or 
give me death.’ These would have been the mottoes 
with which we should have welcomed him. Then 
we should have taken him to Bunker Hill, to Lex- 
ington and Concord, and shown him those sacred 
spots, consecrated by martyr blood. Then we should 
have taken him to Plymouth Rock, and said to him— 
‘This, our brother, is the sacramental stone of New 
England. This is our Eben-ezer—for then we should 
have remembered the Old Testament—our stone of 
help. “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.”’ 

Well, Kossuth may come here yet. How shall we 
receive him in 1851? Not in exactly the same way, 
I fancy, as he would have been received in 1791. I 
think this should be the way. Let the fifteen hun- 
dred gentlemen—many of them ‘ men of property and 
standing’—who volunteered, last April, to escort 
Thomas Sims over the State line, and prevent him 
from being rescued—let them march out to meet and 
welcome him. In the place of John Hancock and 
Samue! Adams, let us have the Commissioners and 
Kidnappers of Boston to take him by the hand. Let 
the Court House he decorated in chains, as it was last 
Fast Day and the day before, and instead of the Rev- 
olutionary soldiers, let the Sims’ Brigade perform es- 
cort duty. Then let the police, with the authorities 
of Boston at their head, go through the evolutions 
of the 12th of last April, form a hollow square, and 
conduct Kossuth, as they conducted poor Sims, 
marching over the spot where the Boston massacre 
took place,—and take him to the head of Long Wharf, 
and give him a pleasant excursion in the harbor, in 
the bark Acorn. Then take him to the vassal towns 
of this city, and decorate the streets with flags bear- 
ing this motto--* The great end of government is pro- 
tection to property at home, and respect and renown 
abroad.’ ‘Then Ict the chief priests assure him that 
there is no higher law of God, and one of them would 
drive a fugitive from his own door, if he asked him 
for shelter or a cup of water, and another would send 
his mother into bondage to save the Union. The 


Kossuth in 1971, and the latter would be the charac- 
teristic method to-day. 


———— 


MRS. SMITH’S LECTURE ON MANHOOD. 

The opening lecture of Mrs. E. Oakes Smith’s 
course was delivered on Tucsday evening last, in Co- 
chituate Hall. The audience was not so numerous as 
we could have wished, but a highly intelligent and 
discriminating one. The lecturer prefaced her dis- 
course by stating that she regretted that the subject 
of her lecture on that evening had been announced 
as ‘Womanhood,’ whereas it would be * Manhood.’ 
Man had usually had the precedence, and she had no 
disposition to infringe on the accustomed order of 
things; especially as the time when the ‘ last should 
be first,’ had not yet come. 

There is, said Mrs. Smith, a term we often hear 
used, with a look and tone of derision and con- 
tempt, but which had yet something honest and 
straightforward about it : something that reminded us 
of the period of the English Commonwealth, when 
words meant deeds. It embraced the God-approved 
of allages. Those to whom it applicd were always in 
advance of the period in which they lived, and had 
breathed a higher and purer atmosphere. Itis a term 
used in the slang newspapers; a term upon the flip- 
pant lips of boys and senseless women—the term, 
‘Come-Ourer.’ We adopt the phrase, said she, and 
believe it honorable. 

We are created for the truth; we reach for it, 
and are made co-workers with God inthe evolvement 
of truth, whether we will or not. ‘Come out and be 
ye separate ’—‘ Arise, and let us go hence’—* Go ye 
into all the world’—* Launch out into the deep.’ 
‘Come out,’ then, was the great law of human pro- 
Live for truth; follow it, no matter where it 
leads. Truth is of God, and must lead to Him. The 
lecturer then adverted to the influence of great intel- 
lectual power on the masses, and alluded to Mr. Web- 
ster and Henry Clay, remarking that, however they 
might be regarded by parties, the people would re- 
cognise them as types of that high intellectual pow- 
er which mankind was yet to attain. She thought 
that if these men had been true to their highest con- 
ceptions of right and duty, they would not have found 
themselves supplanted, in political honors, by men of 
mediocre talent and ability. 

The speaker then procecded to speak of the neces- 
sity for progress, and its inevitablelaw. We were, as 
yet, Ariels or Calibans, not far-seeing, heaven-created 
intelligences. The worship of holiness was the 
highest element of the human soul. ‘The desire to 
know, 'o investigate, would grow with our growth, 
did not unrighteous expedicney and the cunning of 
worldly wisdom, check, paralyze, and finally kill us. 
It was not radicalism which created discord in the 
world, but conservatism, which, satisfied with things 
as they were, and dreading change, resisted the pro- 
gress of events, and disturbed society by its convul- 
sive death-throes, 

The lecturer then proceeded to speak of the Puri- 
tans as the great come-outers of this country, and 
of Roger Williams as the noble come-outer from the 
Puritans, who planted the seed of democracy and re- 
ligious toleration in this land. She knew that the 
reformer must meet with cruel and relentless perse- 
cution, but none of these things moved her. Con- 
tempt, cruelty, death, could not penetrate into the 
inner life of God’s messengers for good. 

These remarks on the philosophy of progress (of 
which only a most meagre and imperfect sketch has 
been given) were introductory to an eloquent and 
finely written lecture on the duties and requirements of 
Manhood, of which we ure unable, for want of space, 
to give even a sketch. The lecture on this [Friday] 
evening will be on * Womanhood.” We hope that an 
overflowing audience muy greet the accomplished 
lecturer on that occasion. 


gress, 





Tus Doe Story. It has been generally agreed, by 
the religious and secular pro-slavery journals of our 
country, that it was a most shocking and blasphe- 
mous act for Paxker Pitisavry to suppose the bap- 
tism of dogs by a clergyman, and their admission to 
the church in the usual manner, in order to illus- 
trate the horrld features of slavery ; and they are as 
well agreed, that it is a laudable act to reduce to the 
fondition of dogs and swine, every sixth person in the 
land! Mr. Pillsbury’s triumphan: defence of him- 
self, not only against these slanderers, but also against 
the slaveholder whose letter he publishes, and who 
now seems inclined to make a puppy of himself, will 





be found in the next page. 
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from the people—by which he has avoided the secta- 
rianism of polities, and presented his loyality to the 
principle of Freedom, without staying to squabble 
about the form of its administration. 
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- KOSSUTH. 
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HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Since writing the above, I have scen many 
comments made by the papers, cast and west, on the 
advent of JLossuth to America. Some, in the South, 


| 


tion to a throne. 





Now, give us liberty or give us death. 





had so much of God—the God of justice and liber- 


‘ Lovers of | ty,—in him, as to impel him to throw himself| let me off much better than I expected, after what I 
will not boast of privileges that others| into our nation’s midst, to seek the dissolution of 
m ‘freedom as the best gift 


universal liberty. Then, indeed, would Kossuth be- 


partial liberty.’ 

| 

1 ms , rene 
| which others could not enjoy. 


here and adheres to this rule, he will soon have the 


| politicians and priests, the Christians and citizens of 


this republic, arrayed against him as if he were a de- 
mon; for it is their most distinguishing characteristic, 
‘ to boast of privileges that others do not enjoy,’ and 
which they are not willing the slaves should enjoy. 


* Purchase a miserable existence by the sacrifice of lib- | 


erty’! Kossuth would not do this in Hungary nor 
in Turkey. 
' 


imprisoned, hung or shot down as a traitor to this} 


sluve catching confederacy. 


holder under the United States Constitution ‘ pur- | 


chases a miserable existence by sacrificing liberty.’ 
They join hands with slaveholders and consent with 
slave-catchers, in order to become citizens of this 
such a Union. For the privilege of membership 
in this slaye-hunting Union, the entire North is wil- 
ling to be a slave! H.C. W. 
ad Pe Pes 
THE STORY OP THE DOGS. 
Concoup, N. EL, Nov. 


Dear Frrenp Garuison : 


945 
26, 


1851. 

When I left home, several raonths ago, to perform 
an anti-slavery mission in Ohio, a stupid and scurri- 
lous story was going the round of the newspapers 
throughout the country, (particularly the religious 
journals,) representing that I had committed a very 
sacrilegious act, in baptizing a number of dogs, and 
admitting them to the church, I supposed the story, 
like the thousand other slanders which have been cir- 
culated about the friends of the slave, would have its 
a natural death. It has been so, I believe, except in 
a single case, and that unworthy of note, only as there 
is now involved the name of a most respectable gen- 
tleman, a slaveholder, in Richmond, Virginia. 

At the meeting where the famous ‘ dog story’ orig- 


% 
inated, this slaveholder was present, and took some 


most courteous and manly manner, although uttering 


| pe . . 
mn them; they declared! what we abolitionists regard as very wild, as well as 


| wicked sentiments. 


It was on account of his gentlemanly bearing to- 


nd they hurled anathemas at the} wards me, both in the meeting and ont, that I ad- 
ther welcomed the humble} dressed him the note afterwards, enclosing it in a let- 


| ter which my friend James N. Burrum (at whose 
house I was then visiting with my family,) was writ- 


ing him on some other business. I had seen the 


, 
| strange story in no one can tell how many papers, and | 


| my friend Buffum and myself thought it would. be a 


' 
matter of some interest to know how it would be re- 
| garded by a candid slaveholder. 


| 





Jones. 

| The only instance when or where I have made any 
| use of it, was when one of the religious papers, after 
being convinced that I had been grosely outraged in 
| the affair, then charged the origin of the miserable 
I immediately ad- 


story to ‘a slaveholder present.’ 
| dressed a brief note to that journal, rescuing the name 
of Mr. Jones from the unjust charge. 

Such is the only notice I have ever taken of the 
most unjust and wicked outrage ever perpetrated 


against me; and one of ‘the most vile and wicked I 
have ever seen perpetrated against man by his fellow. 
And such would have been the only notice I ever 

should have taken of it, only that Mr. Jones now 

} calls upon me to publish his letter. I regret this, for 
his sake; for, having been influenced and misled by 

the representations made to him by persons unknown 
| to me, he has since caused the following to be pub- 
lished in one of the Massachusetts papers, (to whom 
| sent I do not know,) which, as will be seen, is not 
| altogether in keeping with his letter to me:— 

* Ricnwonp, Va., Nov. 10, 1851. 

Dear Sik: 

I have this moment received your favor of the 7th 
instant, and you will not wonder that its contents 
caused me great surprise. I did write a letter to Mr. 
Parken Pritissvey in relation to one he wrote me 
about the Doc Stony. A copy of that letter I have 
mislaid ; but you may rely upon it, that it has not 
been fairly represented, if it is made to say that I de- 
nied a single statement contained in the Salem Register 
early in July, giving an account of the Danvers meet- 
ing. As a proof, I now call on Mr. Pruussuny to 
publish my letter,’ &e. &c. 


Now I have not represented or misrepresented Mr. 


| Jones's letter to me at all, except in the case already 
| mentioned ; and then it was alluded to wholly in his 
| own behalf, and for his own benefit, and with the 
| most kind and friendly feelings towards him. If he 
disclaims my Statements in that letter, and confesses 
| himself the auther of the wrong done me, or acces- 
| sory to it, then let him be prepared to meet the respon- 


1 know: the req] character of the| Sibility. Ihave surely never thus charged him. But 


| here is his lette’, which he calls on me to publish :— 


Ricumonp, Aug. 6, 1851. 
Mr. Parker Prussvuny: 
Deax Stel regret that my absence from town, 
| for some day past, prevented me from receiving, and 
& course snjwering your note of the 31st ult. before. 
2 will mos cheerfully give you, as you desire it, my 
Understandhg oF THE ILLUSTRATIONS USED BY YoU, 
in admittirg dogs into the church, &c. &c. 
I understood you as ridiculing the idea of admitting 


Kossuth, of Hungary, on board the Mississippi, with 
nine cheers, and transporting him in state to London 
because ie bravely struggled for free- 
same nation, with bloodhounds and 
rifles, pursuing the nobler Kossuths of Virginia and 
Carolina, struggling for the same boon, and sh.oot- 
ing and hanging all who interpose to rescue their vic- 


‘ Dear Garrison—Kossuth is lost, disgraced, buried 
_| in deepest infamy, if he touches these shores, and re- 


mains here long under the influence of the Spirit that 
I do hope the Committee of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society will, in their own 
name, and in behalf of the abolitionists of the nation, 
embrace the first Opportunity to lay before that man 
the facts touching American slavery, and the nation 


allegiance. We owe it as a duty to mankind to save 
Kossuth from doing homage to American slavery, if 
possible. Slave-catehers will do by him as they have 
done, successfully, by Tuxonatp Matuew ; avail them- 
and influence to prop 
up American slavery. Let him be met, as he lands, 
by the query—‘ Are you come to sustain slavery or 
Will the Kossuth of America be the Kos- 
suth or Haynau of Hungary. One or the other he 


fearful that he wil do in this land what he did in| you, (inadvertently,) that you had denounced the 
Hungary, ‘call the oppressed to arms in self-defence,’ 
are evidently seeking to anticipate his coming by ar- | from all I witnessed on the occasion alluded to, I un- 
raying public sentiment against him, and making him | derstood you, and others of your party, as claiming to 
an object of suspicion, as an agent of despots to aid | be the true and only Christians, a claim, by the way, 
in the dissolution of the Union. They are trying to | permit me to say, that I cannot award to you. I have 
make it appear that he instigated Hungarians to fight, | always seid, here and at the North, that I believed 
not for liberty, but to open the way for his own eleva- | the abolitionists were generally honest, but misguided 
Would that he had the greatness | men. 
and grandeur of soul to come as ‘the champion of | 
| universal freedom,’ throw himself among the slaves, | after my treatment at Danvers? I do not, of course, 
and call on them to rise and say to their oppressors, 
We will not work one hour more for you, as slaves. 
Would that he 


this blood-cemented Union, as the deadliest foe of | 


‘Would not boast of a liberty and of privileges | ¥°¥ ™ the course you are now in. 


If Kossuth comes 


He must do it in America, or be fined, 


Every voter and office- | 


day, (as you know they say every dog must,) and die | 


part in the discussions, demeaning himself in the | 


Hence the correspondence between myself and Mr. | 


slaves into the church, while they were held as 
BRvres or cuatrers. Bur I pm not UNDERSTAND 
YOU AS YOU HAVE BEEN REPRESENTED IN SOME OF 
THE PAPERS. 

I gave you my own understanding of the matter, 
(unsolicited,) in a letter from this city to the New 
York Journal of Commerce, and published in that pa- 
per (I think) on the 29th of July, to which I refer 
you. 

Now, do not let me be misunderstood. I condemn 
entirely, and as strongly as any one, your mode of 
argument, ridicule, and misunderstanding (if not 
misrepresentation) of the slave question; yet I would 
do you no wrong. I am satisfied that your mode of 
treating the subject is calculated to do much harm, 
and especially to those whom you are endeavoring 
t} to benefit. You will labor under a great mistake, in 
r | supposing that slaves are treated as ‘ brutes,’ or even 
as ‘ chattels.” I know what your reply to the word 
‘ chattel’ will be; but, nevertheless, I know the slaves 
are not treated as you allege. But I cannot, of course, 
go into the argument of a great question at this time, 
nor do I believe you wish it. 

I am glad that you disclaim any intention of ridi- 
euling the Christian religion. Your remarks against 
the church, and those who believe in the Christian 
faith, would, I think, have made most persons 
thought it was your intention to have ridiculed the 
Christian faith, Yer I po NoT HESITATE TO SAY, 
THAT, STRICTLY SPEAKING, IT WOULD BE A MATTER 
OF INFERENCE ENTIRELY—as you said when I charged 





| Bible, you at once and promptly denied it. Indeed, 


Do you not think, as an honest man, that I 
have been in the habit of awarding too much to you, 


| include all in that meeting. I exclude Mr. Burrvx 
| from the blame, and Mr. Inxs; and perhaps I should 
| extend the same to you—for I confess, that, although 
| your comparisons were not exactly courteous, yet you 


‘| had heard about you. 

I have endeavored to give you a candid answer to 
all your inquiries. I hope they will be satisfactory. 
vice. Do not throw away the talents God has given 
Continue your 
| anti-slavery agitation, if you please, but confine your- 
|sclf to a fair argument of the subject. Do not de- 
;nounce all slaveholders as the vilest reprobates and 
| wretches out of the penitentiary or perdition, ‘a band 
| of pirates,’ &c.; for, believe me, it will convince no 
; one. 
| are slaveholders—some who are as good Christians as 


I know some of the purest persons on earth, who 


live. 
Please present my kind regards to your friend, Miss) 
B 

Your friend and obedient servant, 
CALEB JONES. 


It is a friendly reply to| 


K 








, and with kind wishes, believe me, 


Such is Mr. Jonzs’s letter. 
a friendly request, and it surely has been treated by 


me in a friendly manner. I have made no public use 


DESTINY OP THE COLORED RACE. 
Friexp Garnison : Beh 
T promised, in my first communication, a remark or 
two in reference to the course which we, as a people, 
should pursue at this trying crisis. I very briefly 
adverted to the fact, that a sole reliance on the efforts 
of others in our behalf is, on our part, highly repre- 
hensible; and I think no one will be inclined to con- 
trovert the position I may assume, that that apathy 
and cold indifference which have characterized us as 
a people, and which are strikingly exemplificd in our 
almost total destitution of interest in the sublime 
cause of Human Freedom—that cause which should 
De near and dear to our every heart—have tended to 
smother, and, in many instayces, perhaps, to crush 
those sympathetic fires, which, in some hearts, have 
burned so brightly. St. Paul informs us that no one 
liveth unto himself. We can and do, individually 
and collectively, contribute our quota of influence in 
favor of, or in opposition to, those measures to which 
I have incidentally adverted, which will eventually 
retard or accelerate the day of our deliverance. If 
this be a fact, how important, how highly conducive 
to our elevation, that our influence be properly di- 
rected! And this train of reflection leads me to in- 
quire, What are we, as a people, doing towards our 
amelioration? I unhesitatingly affirm that we are, 
comparatively, doing nothing; or, at best, not what 
we can and should do. I know that there are some 
leading men among us, who form honorable excep- 
tions—men whose indefatigable efforts to ameliorate 
the condition of those with whom they are identified, 
have elicited commendations from our most virulent 
persecutors. Butit is a lamentable fact, that such 
men among us are as ‘angel's visits, few and far be- 
tween.’ So far as our clevation is concerned, we ap- 
pear to take no thought of to-morrow. It is useless 
to disguise the fact; we are hardly conscious of our 
degrading and humiliating condition. We have eyes, 
but see not; ears, but hear not. Interrogate some of 
us relative to our future prospects, and the response 
will be, ‘I don’t know much about it; I hope there 
is a good time coming.’ Yes! we are a people full 
of sanguine expectation. But ask for a reason of the 
hope that is within us, and our lips are hermetically 
sealed. This is a mournful pieture to contemplate ; 
but it is, nevertheless, a faithful portraiture of the 
original. 
From these imperfect and somewhat desultory re- 
marks may be deduced the following important obser- 
vations :—That in order to render efficient those in- 
strumentalities which will eventually prove most con- 
ducive to our elevation, we must bury, beyond the 
possibility of successful resurrection, our characteris- 
tic inertness, and study to show ourselves approved 
WORKMEN, that need not to be ashamed. By your 
permission, friend Garrison, it is my purpose to con- 
tinue this subject in a subsequent communication. 
Yours truly, WM. J. WATKINS. 
Boston, Nov. 28th, 1851. 
vhkpccihessdh lined tcaeciceispijicen 
A LIBRARY FOR THE NEW JAIL. 
By the kindness of the Sheriff of Suffolk county, I 
have, for several years past, been favored with free 
access to the old Jail, with a view of seeking out 
strangers and destitute prisoners, and of freely ren- 
dering them such services as they needed—supplying 
them with books, gathering witnesses, employing 





of it whatever but in the case mentioned, nor have | 
ten persons in the wide world ever seen it in private. 

I was grateful to Mr. Jones, and am still, that he} 
| wrote it ; because it showed, what I have ever said to | 
| be true, that my treatment at the hands of slavehold- | 


| ers, whenever I have encountered them, has been 


| 
} | 
| more manly, and brotherly, even, than has been that | 
, of pro-slavery men here at the North. I hope Mr. | 
| Jones will stand by the sentiments of this letter, on | 
the question of the dog illustration, (the only question 
| referred to in my note to him,) and not suffer himself | 
| to be driven from his integrity by men, or forms of | 
| men, who care really no more for him, nor truth, nor | 
| justice, nor the slave, than they do for the character | 
lor feelings of one who has never injured them, who 
| has unfortunately fallen a victim to their persecu- 
| tions, but yet who has grace to suffer serenely, and still 
forgive. 

Permit to add, that I have chosen to mark a few 
| passages in small capitals, but the Italics are all the 
| writer's own ;—and will you be so kind as to forward 
two or three copies of your paper, containing the let- 
ter, to Richmond, Va. ? 

Yours, in the cause of Truth and Humanity, 

Living or dying, 


PARKER PILLSBURY. 


— ——— 


TO THE FRIENDS OF PROGRESS. 


Concorp, Mass., Dec. 1, 1851. 


Dear GARRISON : 
Will you allow me to say a few things in the Lib- 





| erator personal to myself? Since I became a preacher, 
the course which I have conscientiously pursued has 
kept me very poor and much embarrassed. I have now 
| carefully collected and arranged, into a concise form, 
| all the cases of arrest and trial which have occurred 
under the Fugitive Slave Law, with brief comments 
lthereon. I have also prepared a Lecture on the 
‘True Use of our Rest Day.’ Another, also, on the 
‘True Marriage and Home.’ These Lectures are 
| thoroughly reformatory, and judging from the way in 
which they have been received in this place, I think 
| they would prove interesting and instructive in many 
other towns. I find myself in very straitened cir- 
| cumstances, and must try to help myself and family 
| by labors out of the pulpit this winter. In this 
| emergency, I turn to the anti-slavery friends, the 
readers of the Liberator, and ask them if they cannot 
favor me with an opportunity to give one or more of 
| these lectures, or one on temperance, with a small re- 
| muneration, this winter? My lecture on the ‘True 
Marriage and Home’ would be acceptable as a Ly- 
ceum performance. My post-office address is Con- 
Will you give this letter, or its sub- 
stance in your own language, if you prefer, in the 
Liberator ? and so oblige 
Your brother, 





cord, Mass. 


DANIEL FOSTER. 
P. S. We are trying to gather here a Christian as- 
sociation of independent, earnest reformers. We 
have had a union service in the Universalist church, 
with the pastor of that Society, for the past four 
weeks.” Next Sabbath we go into the Town Hall. 
The friends of truth will do what they can for me, 
and our hepes are strong of ultimate success in this 
important enterprise. But the cross in this case must 
precede the crown. I have cheerfully borne the bur- 
den of poverty and privation for years, and expect to 
do so as long as. I live. But I long to cast off the 
bond of debt, to be free from embarrassments, which, 
though small in amount, are yet a heavy weight upon 
my mind. Is there not some way for me to do it, 
and still keep a conscience void of the stain of dis- 
honor or wrong ? D. F. 
[3 We commend this frank appeal to the imme- 
diate and kind consideration of the friends of reform 
gencrally, and to the abolitionists in particular. Mr. 
Foster has too closely identified himself with the 
cause of progress to expect that he can obtain any 
encouragement from any other classes. Had hechos- 
en to act the part of a pulpit hireling, to conform to 
the present corrupt state of public sentiment, to regard 
reputation more than principle, he might have been 
as much ‘at ease in Zion,’ and as well cared for, as 
any of the ‘dumb dogs’ of the day. But he has not 
been willing to hide the truth or sell his manhood, at 
any price ; and he has ‘not shunned to declare the 
whole counsel of God,’ as it has been revealed to his 
own soul; and, therefore, the embarrassments of his 
situation, as stated in his letter. We hope he will 
receive numerous applications to deliver the lectures 
he has prepared, for they cannot fail to interest and 
instruct. : 








counsel, writing letters, seeking their friends, and 
stating such facts to the Courts as I have learned of 
their previous history. 

The citizens of Boston are informed by the report, 
recently published in the newspapers, that 5500 per- 
sons were imprisoned in the old Jail last year. These 
have had no employment whatever. It will be so 
next year. They will have much time, however, to 
read. The Bible is the only book that is furnished at 
the expense of the county. ‘The prisoners often ask 
me for books, and I supply them as far as I am able. 
I now wish to do more and better than I have done; 
I desire to have a Limnanry for the use of the New 
Jail, to which the prisoners have just been removed. 

Although I am not the agent of any organization, 
and am merely endeavoring to do a quiet individual 
work, yet 1 venture to ask the humane citizens of 
Boston, and its vicinity, to send me such books as 
they can conveniently spare, and such as will, in their 
judgment, do the prisoners good. There must be 
many thousands of second-hand books on the shelves 
of persons, which I should be glad to put to this good 
use. As the prisoners are of all sects, I shall expect 
all denominations to aid in this work. Mr. Andrews, 
the excellent keeper of the Jail, will cheerfully see 
that a suitable place is prepared for keeping the 
books, and has generously contributed $5 00 to aid in 
purchasing some. The Sheriff has promised fifty 
dollars. 

Books, or money to purchase them, may be sent 
to me at No. 2 1-2 Centra, Covrt. 

JOHN M. SPEAR. 

Boston, December 2. 

fe" The above is a good suggestion, and we doubt 
not the philanthropic call accompanying it will be 
promptly responded to by unshelfing thousands of 
volumes which have long remained untouched, save 
as the spider has left his traces upon them, or the 
worm’s depredations marked his presence. Let this 
now garnered intellectual food be placed where it 
may be made to minister to the wants of those in 
our jails, whose solitary hours may be thus cheered, 
and whose loneliness be relieved of half its gloom. If 

‘’Tis Booxs a lasting pleasure can supply,’ 

how easily and cheaply may such pleasure be pre- 
sented, in this reading age, to those who are long- 
ing for it! Let it not, then, be ionger withheld. By 
the way, friend Spear states an instructive fact in say- 
ing that the prisoners are of all denominations; and 
though we presume he did not, in this case, intend to 
cast a slur upon sectarianism, the statement serves 
to teach us how to estimate it, and to illustrate its 
worthlessness in inspiring to virtuous aims, or in pre- 
venting crime.—y. 


—_—_.._—.. __ 


NATIONAL 


ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


The Committee of the National Anti-Slavery Ba- 
zaar take this early opportunity of acquainting its 
friends with their arrangements, that ample time may 
be afforded for such general co-operation as shall en- 
sure a more brilliant success than has attended any 
previous occasion. 

The times demand a far higher and more sclf-de- 
nying exertion than ever before, and we doubt not 
that their claim will be heard and nobly answered, 
by the contribution of a ten-fold amount of money, 
labor and sympathy. 

The friends of the slave in other countries are 
helping us on, not merely by their strong words of 
faith and encouragement, but by the devotion of 
weeks of patient and tasteful toil,and in many instances 
by the exertion of self-denying economy. The in- 


mates of the Blind Asylum at Bristol, England, are deem pledge, 50 00 
employing their private earnings in time borrowed epee ee Wendell Phillips, to redeem 
‘ . pledge, 200 00 

from their allotted hours of recreation for the m@n-| Roceived from Wm. A. Hall, New York, to 
ufacture of those beautiful articles that have added so redeem pledge, 50 00 
much in previous years to the value of the Bazaar. oe = z geo in Essex, - 6 03 
In view of all this, will not every abolitionist at + gee Receet, Jn Ostend, 5.06, 
home feel impelled to a redoubled exertion? ; pt } w. ace | oe 3 “ 

The Bazaar will open on Tuvaspay, Deceuner 18, in South Douglas, 4 63 
at the spacious and beautiful Hall over the Worces- in = . a 27 
ter Depot, commonly known as Assemp_y HALt. a Oe 00—-67 06 

n : .., | Collections by G. W. Put a 

Such Ladies as degign furnishing tables, and wish Of A. M. Gia 2 00 
arrangements made for their accommodation while in| at East Bridgewater, 1 29 
Boston, will please give early information of thesame.| of Old Col. A. S. Society, by Lewis 

Ladies sending boxes of articles will please accom- 6 

. at South Natick 50c, of M 

pany them with a letter, stating particularly the] Buxton, Me, 1, FOP og agscunoe 
names of the donors, town, &c., and the estimated Received from Elbridge S . for redemp- 
value of the articles. Money for the general purposes} _—_tion of pledge of Abing- 
of the Bazaar, or the publication of the Liberty b: a 
Bell, may be forwarded to Treasurer Mass. A. 5, Society. 


| by several respectable persons in Ann Harbor to cau- 


Received from N. 


s 
Received from Joshua Perry, Hanson, to re- 


deem pledge, 5 00 
Received from Geo. W. Flanders, Lynn, to 

redeem pledge, 1 00 
Received from Geo, W. Putnam, collection 

in Danvers, New Mills, 1 56 


Received from Wm. H. Fish, collections at 


Received from S. May, Jr., for collections :— 


Received from Abner Sanger, to re- 


The Bastar Committee. beg leave to. request all 
those ‘who have heretofore aided in the deco- 
ration of Faneuil Hall, to contribute their labors for 
a similar service this year, at Assempiy Haut, the 
beautiful building over the Worceeter R. R. Depot. 
The Bazaar will open on the morning of Thursday, 
the 18th of December, and notice will be given in the 
Libera’or preceding of the precise time when it will 
be necessary to begin the work of decoration. 

Friends in the country, who have heretofore con- 
tributed running pine, rhododrendon, and other ever- 
greens, are requested to send, as usual, with the excep- 
tion of the trees, which can this year be dispensed 
with. 


OUR FRIENDS IN THE CITY AND COUN- 
TRY, who have any spare clothing, suitable for the 
necessities of those whom this nation robs and op- 
presses, will please remember that we have frequent 
calls from this class of persons. Any articles of 
either men’s or women’s wearing apparel may be sent 
to the anti-slavery office, 21 Cornhill. 

Two Mew are here, who desire to obtain places for 
the winter. One of them is qualified to do out-of- 
doors work generally; the other is accustomed to 
in-door work. Early application is desirable. 

ea a aT 


Fugitive Slaves arrested at Columbia, Pa. On Fri- 
day last, two slaves, owned by Mr. Wm. T. McDer- 
mott, of Baltimore, were arrested at Columbia, Pa. 
A large crowd of whites and blacks immediately as- 
sembled, and in consequence of the interference of a 
white man, who knocked a pistol out of the officer's 
hands, one of the fugitives soon made his escape by 
jumping into a cellar, when the white man, to prevent 
a pursuit, jumped on the cellar door, so that no ac- 
cess could be had to the fugitive. The two negroes 
are brothers, and the one who was captured and ta- 
ken to Baltimore, has given such information as to 
lead to the belief that the other may be recaptured. 
He also says that two white men in Baltimore assist- 
ed them in making their escape to Pennsylvania. Mr. 
McDermott proceeded to Columbia on Monday morn- 
ing, for the purpose of taking measures to arrest the 
man who interfered and rescued the fugitive from the 
hands of the officers.— Philadelphia Pennsylvanian. 








Delia Webster. —Sarah Haviland of Cincinnati re- 
cently arrived at Louisville, Ky., and gave her name 
as Delia Webster, who, it will be recollected, was 
pardoned in Kentucky, some time since, for the of- 
fence of being concerned in running off slaves. Miss 
or Mrs. Hlaviland’s object was to see Mr. Fairbank, 
who has recently gotinto difficulty for the same 
eause. The Louisville Courier says, Miss Webster 
* had been residing in Madison, Ia., for some time, 
until last winter, when her father died in Vermoat. 
She then went to visit her afflicted mother, with 
whom she remained until the approach of winter, 
when her poor health compelled her to seek a climate 
not so cold as that. She is now, and has been, for 
some weeks, at Frankfort, andin such a condition that 
she cannot probably survive long.’ 


t= S. B. Depp, a colored man, late of Ann Harbor, 
we understand, is travelling and lecturing through 
Ohio, or Pennsylvania, on the subject of slavery. He 
represents himself as being an agent for the colored 
people of Michigan, an agent forthe Voice of the Fu- 
gitive, at other times, and is also collecting money to 
establish an anti-slavery library. We are requested 


tion the public against him, as he has no authority to 
collect money for any such purposes. As to his being 
un agent for the Voice of the Fugitive, we know this 
to be false; and any person who gives him money for 
this, they do it at their own risk.—Voice of the Fugi- 
tive. 


fF Judge Conklin, in his opinion given in the 
case of the rescuers of Jerry, said: ‘It must be the 
hope of all good men that the time will come, when 
injustice and oppression in every form, including hu- 
man slavery, if such be its character, will have been 
banished from the earth.’ That qualifying phrase 
marks the dough-face. What but the fear of the 
Southern whip could have made him smother thus the 
manly sentiment of his heart? Does he not know 
that ‘such is thecharacter’ of slavery **— Penn. Free- 
man, 


te - It made my heart bleed,’ said a gentleman 
who had lately visited Christiana to a correspondent 
of The New York Times, ‘ to see the little patches 
ofcorn planted by the poor colored prisoners, un- 
harvested and rotting ; their little beds of mustard- 
seed and squashes trampled down and wasted, and 
their hen-coops emptied, as these things were what 
they depended upon for support through cold winter.’ 


Slaves Escaped to the Bahama Islands.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter received in this city, 
dated iy 
Mia, (E. F.,) Nov. 12, 1851. 

On the 3rd inst., five negro fellows—two of them 
belonging to Mrs. A. Sabate of St. Augustine, two to 
Col. W. E. English, and the other to Mr. G. W. 
Crawford, stole a sloop belonging to a Mr. Ferguson, 
and made their escape to the Bahama Islands. One 
of English’s boys had been running the sloop for some 
time between this place and Key West, and had just 
arrived in the river that night.—Sav. Rep. 


Cuarueston, (S. C.,) Nov. 28th. 
A bill is before the Legislature of this State, which 
proposes to prevent citizens of the various States in 
which the action of the Fugitive Slave Law has boen 
obstructed, from using the Courts of South Carolina 
to collect debts ! 


[= Otho Snider has been arrested at Hagerstown, 
(Md.,) charged with aiding in the escape of a slave 
from the service of D. & H. Claggett, of Washington 
Co. Md. This is the second time he has been arrest- 
ed for aiding slaves. 


Sad Railroad Accident.— We \earn that as a sleigh, in 
which there was a party of five or six persons, was 
crossing the track of the Lawrence and Salem Branch 
Railroad on Thanksgiving §Day, a locomotive came in 
collision with the sleigh, and instantly killed one man 
and achild. A correspondent of the Loweil Courier 
says that the unfortunate man, Mr. Wm. H. Woodlin, 
had his youngest child in his arms when the accident 
oceurred. The ages of the children were 11, 9, 6, and 
4, respectively. The youngest was killed with the 
father, and the next oldest girl sustained a severe con- 
cussion of the brain, and was still insensible at the 
last accounts. Mr. Woodlin, who has been thus pre- 
maturely cut off, was a highly respectable man, 40 
years of age. For fifteen years he was employed as a 
Superintendent on several railroads in New England 
and New York. Having accumulated some property, 
about four years since he bought a farm in Wilming- 
ton, where he was residingatthe time of his death. 





TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts, from Oct. 1 to Dec. 1. 


Received from D. P. Harmon, Haverhill, to 

redeem pledge, 

Tillinghast, Bridgewater, 

to redeem pledge, 20 00 


Athol, 1 74 ‘ 
at Paseoag, 6 26, at Essex, 5 25, 11 51—-13 26 


From E. D. Draper, Hopedale, bal. 


of piedge, 15 00 
Received from Mrs. M. M. Brooks, 

Concord, to redeem pledge, 20 00 
Received of Johnson Davee, Ply- 

mouth, to redeem pledge, 10 00 
Receiver of Bourne Spooner, Ply- 

mouth, to redeem pledge, 25 00 
S. May, Jr. bal. of pledge, 25 00—-95 00 








Wm. Lioyd Garrison, of ore 
Edmund Quincey, of Dedham. 
Wendell Phillips, of Boston. 
Miss Lucy Stone, of Brooktield. 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Salem. 
Theodore Parker, of Boston. 
_ Parker Pillsbury, of Concord, ¥. H- 
The introductory Leeture will be give by Mr: Gat 
rison, on which evening will be recited 
4. POEM FOR THE TIMES, 
writéen for the occasion by a citizen of Portland. 
Tickets for the course 50 cents each, to be had at 
Bearce's Periodical Depot, S. H. Colesworthy’s Book 
Store, Exchange Street, or of either of the Commit- 
tee. Tickets for a single Lecture, 12 1-2 cts. 


D. 8. GRANDIN, . 
N. A. FOSTER, eae of 
E. R. PLACE, Arrangements, 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 
NEW SERIES, 
MAPLEVILLE, R. L. 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Dec 6 and 7. 
This meeting will commence on Saturday evenin 


at 6 o'clock, and will be attedded by Wm: EH. Fith 
and Lucy Stone. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

A meeting of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society 
will be held in South Scituate Town Hall, on Sunday, 
Dec. 7. 

C. C. Burleigh, N. H. Whiting and others, will ad- 
dress the meeting. . 
BOURNE SPOONER, Presidevt. 

H. H. Brreuam, Secretary. 


te C, C. Burleigh will lecture in Assinippi Hall, 
West Scituate, on Saturday everiing, Dec. 6. 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 


FOREFATHERS DAY! 


The approaching anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Forefathers will be eelebrated by the mem- 
bers and friends of the Old Colony A. S. Society, in 
(Nd Plymouth, on the 20th and Zist of December, 
1851. The abolitionists of Plymouth County have, in 
their celebrations of this eventful day heretofore, 
made the occasion one of deep and stirring interest,- 
and worthy of the heroie deeds of their Pilgrim Fa+ 
thers. The present meeting will, undoubtedly, be of 
equal interest and importance. All persons, without 
distinction of sect or party, are invited to meet with 
us, and take part in our deliberations, Abolitionists 
throughout the State are particularly invited to be 
present. 

The names of the speakers, and further particulars, 
will be given hereafter. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 
H. H. Brrewam, Secretary. 
South Abington, Nov. 30, 1851. 


LECTURES BY PARKER PILLSBURY AND 
LEWIS FORD, 
In Tlerkimer County, N. Y. 
Sat. and Sun., Dec. 6 and 7. 


Tacs. and Wedn “ 9% and 10 
Thurs. and Fri., © if and 12. 





Norwry, 
Cold Brook, 
Fairfield, 





MRS. E. OAKES SMITH’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, E. Oaxes Surru, of New York, will deliver a 
course of Lectures, in this city, at Cocurrvate Hatt, 
Phillips’ Place, as follows :— 

Tuesday evening, Dec.J{2d—Manuoop- 
Friday “ « 5th—Womannoop. 
Tuesday “ * 9th—Flomaniry. 

(—" Tickets for the course, 50 cents; simgle tick- 
ets, 26 cents. Por sale at the Anti-Slavery e, 21 
Cornhill, and at the door. 

Lectures to commence at 7 1-2 o'clock. 





NOTICE. 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Salem, will deliver a lec- 
ture on slavery, before the citizens of Manchester, on 
the first Friday evening in December, by request. 





Ronenrt Situ, Esq., at the News Rooms, Cheap- 
side, London, is authorised to take subscriptions, and 
receive and receipt for payments to the Liberator, in 
England. 





MARRIED—In this city, on the 26th ultimo, by 
John M. Spear, Mr. Cyrus Pool, of Abington, to Miss 
Hannah M. Dean, of Attleboro’. 











es 





Sattler’s Cosmoramas. 
LAST SERIES. 


PEN from 9 o’clovk, A. M., till 10 o’clock, P. M., 
in the hall corner of Suramer and Washington 
streets. 

These works of art consist of a collection of 
Views of Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Nubia and Arabia. They are sketched and 
painted in oil by Professor SATTLER. 

Admission 25 cts, 

Decemcer 5 tf 


The Hutchinson Family, 


\RATEFUL for the overflowing patronage of their 
I First and Second Concerts, respectfully announce 
their 





THIRD 
VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


TO BE GIVEN AT ' 
THE MELODEON, 
On FRIDAY EVENING, December 5, 1851. 
Tickets 25 cents each, to be had at Ditson’s and 
Reed's Music Stores, and at the Ticket Office on the 


evening of the Concert. 
December 5 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
'PHIS is to certify, that I have, from this date, giv- 
en my son, Franklin Washington Ward, his time, 
and shall henceforth neither claim his wages nor pay 
his debts. ALVAN WARD. 
Ashburnkam, Nov. 24, 1851. 











CURES WITHOUT FAIL 
curs, 
BURNS, BRUISES, 

FLESH WOUNDS. CHAPPED HANDS, 
BILES, FELONS, SORES, 
SORE EYES, 
CHILBLAINS, 
iLES, 

INJURY BY SPLINTERS, 

RING WORM, SALT RHEUM, 
ERYSIPELAS, 
SHINGLES. 


TRY IT ONCE, 


AND 
YOU NEVER WILL BE WITHOUT IT 


BECAUSE 
The Good it Does is Felt at Once, 


CURE IS SURE AXD PERMANENT, 
RUSSIA SALVE 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT 


ue cores womens Sona im Boston for 
the last Thirty Years. and tt virtues 
have the teat of time, 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN 
AND 

ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a Box In the Cupboard, or om the Shelf, 
handy to nae, in 














A. W. WESTON, Weymouth, Mass. 
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For the Liberator. 

SLAVES’ PAREWELL TO THE SOUTH. 
BY W, EB. CHANNING. 

Awake, then, for the thunder-peal is tolling ; 

Awsken! hear the ocean surges rolling ; 


The lamp burnsJow, the midnight hour is passing— 
Haste! haste! ere morn our flying forms be glassing. 


Have we not toiled? our labor paid with scorning ? 


Have we not bled? the chain our limb adorning? 
Why linger, then, like torpid beasts, and perish, 
Nor clasp the freejom we are made to cherish? 
Our children sold, our wives afar are dying, 

The lash and prison to our prayers replying ; 

Our tears stand frozen, in our hearts no motion— 


Away! and brave the storm, and breast yon rolling 


ocean. 


Cries there no voice for sacred freedom sounding ? 
Beats there no heart in common love abounding ? 
Yes! by the Northern star that softly gleams afar, 
That hoiy voice we hear, those hearts for freedom are. 


In mountain hamlets, by the torrent foaming, 

Amid the pines the deer and partridge roaming, 

Above the bald peak where the eagle ‘s screaming, 

High o'er them bright the Northern star hangs 
gleaming. 


There pulse the hearts of Freedom vowed to cherish | 


The hunted wanderer till time shall perish :— 
Away! through ocean-surge and thunder tolling, 
Our hopes, our hearts, that bright North star con- 


trolling. 
————_——— 
From the National Era. 
INVOCATION. 


Men of the North! amid the graves 

Of your great sires, kneel down like slaves, 

To stronger chains and heavier yoke 

Than those their rebel valor broke; 

And where'er flashed their standard-sheet, 
And rang their shot and clarged their steel, 

And Freedom's foes to earth were beat, 
There, too, in craven suppliance kneel! 


Ay, kneel; for, hark! from Southern skies 
Hear ye the impious mandate rise— 
* Yield, Northern hinds, to Slavery’s sway ; 
The scourge for those who disobey ! 
Shall such as ye presume to stand, 
When such as we command to bow ? 
Ye've Slavery’s badge, the toil-worn hand— 
Take, then, its brand upon your brow !’ 


And o’er each Northern hill and plain, 
From Western wilds to Eastern main, 
E’en where Niagara, wild and strong, 
Lifts up all Nature’s freedom song, 
Base Northern satraps help to swell 

Th’ insulting mandate, till the call 
Out-peals old Independence bell, 

And echoes from old Faneuil Hall. 


Then where the sacred fires disclose 

The graves wherein your sires repose, 

And Freedom's vestals vigils keep 

Where Hancock, Adams, Franklin sleep; 

And where undying fame surrounds 
With glory’s ever fadeless sheen, 

And shades with laurel-bowers the mounds 
Of Warren, Stark, Wayne, Putnam, Green ; 


And on each field whence heavenward rose 
Their shout o’er Freedom's vanquished foes— 
At Lexington, at Bennington, 
Where Stony Point was stormed and won, 
Around the base of Bunker's tower, 

On Princeton's, Saratoga’s plain ; 
Submit ye to the Southron’s power, 

Stoop to his yoke, and clank his chain! 

psec? Al 
‘WELCOME TO EKOSSUTH!’ 
BY WILLIAM JONES, 
A Working-man in Leicester, England. 


* Welcome, Kossuth !’ Ten thousand thousand voices, 
Far louder than old ocean's loudest roar, 
Welcome, while Freedom’s heart of heart rejoices, 
Thy advent to our hospitable shore. 
* Welcome, Kossuth !’ 


* Welcome, Kossuth !’—it rings o'er the Atlantic : 
America's free millions catch the strain, 
And, with huge glee and exultation frantic, 
Reverb it to the Baltic back again, 
* Welcome, Kossuth !’ 


Fierce Jellachich, vile Gorgey, and flogg’d Haynau— 
To them, and to their tyrant masters pale, 
It comes, as from the throat of a volcano, 
Rewafted, thundering back on every gale— 
* Welcome, Kossuth !’ 


All the free spirits of all climes respond it ; 
All States called free—save suicidal France! 
The ‘ Far West,’ and the ocean-isles beyond it, 
Shout, sudden wakened from their long-souled 
trance— 
* Welcome, Kossuth !’ 
And thy loved country, (how thy name endears it 
To patriot hearts!) which yet thou'lt live to free, 
With sympathetic gratulation hears it, 
And clanks her fetters with prophetic glee !— 
* Welcome, Kossuth !" 


For she has steadfast faith in thy returning, 
To lift her from oppression’s black abyss ; 
This know her tyrants, and, "neath masks of scorning, 
Tremble and feel ‘how awtul goodness is!" 
* Welcome, Kossuth !’ 


Welcome to all that hate the fiend, Oppression ; 
Welcozte to all that love the angel, Truth ; 
Welcome to all that feel a degradation 
In Hungary's scourged women and crushed youth: 
* Weleome, Kossuth !’ 


Nay, read.thy welcome in the stars that cluster 
Around thee as a sun, illustrious guest ! 
Victoria's crown itself draws a new lustre 
In this thy stay in progress to the West ! 
* Welcome, Kossuth !’ 


And thou art welcome to the aid* we proffer ; 
And thou art worthy—for thou well hast won 
An immortality with Tell and Hofer, 
Wallace and Bruce, and glorious Washington !— 
Noble Kossuth ! 


Now, peace and joy attend thee to the region 
Where the free sons and beauteous daughters dwell 
Of the old Pilgrim fathers !—thy religion 
Be love, and truth, and goodness still! Farewell, 
Glorious Kossuth! 





*Alluding to a * public contribution of funds for 
the cause of agen to be placed in the hand of 


Louis Kossuth on his return from America to Eng- 


land.’— Vide Daily News. 
—_—@e——_ 
ENIGMA. 
BY T. B. MACAULAY. 

Cut off my head, and singular I act; 
Cut off my tail, and plaral I appear ; 
Cut off both head and tail, to nothing I contract ; 
Nothing to blind man’s eye, or deaf man’s car. 


What is my head cut off? s sounding sea; 
What is my tail cut off? a flowing river, 
Beneath whose sparkling depths I sportive play, 
Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute forever. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 











v 
THE DRESS OP WOMAN. : 
RY MRS. R. GRAY, OF BOONTON, N- J- 

The world is fast becoming familiar with qbanges. 
Even now, things strange and new fail to produce, to 
any alarming degree, the convulsive throes of popular 
indignation, or startle the populace with frenzied 
amazement. And, by way of passing remark, we 
would say, that if it were wise and expedient to ense 
awhile, and rejoice over the signs of the times, we 
would rejoice over this, the most truly important, 
glorious and magnificent era of which all history ean 
speak. Let it but become a-tixed fact in the minds of 
the present or any coming generation, that eventful 
changes are to follow each other in quick succession ; 
that new truths, making a broad sweep of time-hon- 
ored customs, are to be successively evolved, and the 
weapons of our warfare may be quietly laid aside; 
that age or generation is in a state of submissive pu- 
pilage, in a state to be harmoniously developed and 
strengthened with the power of truth. Although the 
world is becoming accustomed to look upon changes, 


yet, by the many, they are still regarded as matters of 
We speak now of 


comparatively small importance. 
changes that have reference to the moral, intellectual 
and physical improvement of the race. Changes 
which afford the means of mere selfish gratification, 
of course, no one will object to. 

I have observed, that the world was fast becoming 
familiar with changes. By this, I do not mean to say 
that innovation is attended with no difficulties, or 
even only with small ones. But I need say nothing 
on this point to those who have had even the most 
limited experience, for all such have been made to 
fecl, to a greater or less degree, the inquisitorial bat- 
tering-ram of ecclesiastical domination, and the 
mighty power of traditionary authority, and the swel- 
Bat, with all these hin- 
drances, changes will come. Changes have come, and 
changes are still coming; and the why and wherefore 
may be found in the fact, that all human existence 
has in its constitutional combination the elements of 
progress. And yet, it would seem that no high- 
sounding university, with its rank and file of Presi- 
dent, Professors, D. D's, M. D’s, LL. D's, A. B’s, 
and A. M's, have ever practically taught this infinite- 
ly important and simple truth of nature. Yet, even 
they are bound to change, and are changing, in spite 
of themselves; for as sure as God and nature are 
true, ‘every knee shall bow, and every tongue con- 


ling surge of state policy. 


fess.’ 

Without further preliminary remark, we propose 
to offer some considerations in reference to a change 
of female costume. For some years past, physicians 
and physiologists, who have evinced any love for God 
or humanity, have remonstrated agsinst the prevail- 
ing mode of female attire. Many of them, with be- 
coming good sense, have sought to present before the 
minds of women, and especially of mothers, the deep 
and lasting injury they were inflicting, not only upon 
themselves, but upon coming generations, by persist- 
ing in the most palpable violations of the laws of their 
being, in matters of dress. In urging the necessity 
of change, then, I have the opinion and co-operation 
of this learned and humane class of our country- 
men. 

It would seem that, from the earliest times, each 
country or nation has had a mode of dress peculiar to 
itself; each nation regarding the costume of every 
other nation as rude, fanciful, without taste, indeli- 
cate or inconvenient, as the case might be. The 
question, whether such or such a mode of dress was 
in accordance with the laws of life and health, or 
which mode of dress promised exercise and develop- 
ment to the greatest number of the parts and organs 
that go to make up our physical existence, seems | 
never to have been taken into account. In almost | 
every form of attire, except our own, we can observe | 
something of the ludicrous and fantastic; and any | 
thing that inflicts an injury or deformity, we are very 
sure tosee. Thus, the deformed, misshapen foot of | 
the Chinese female is, to our minds, a matter of dis- | 
gust, and a woful mark of heathenisin, which calls | 
loudly for missionary effort : and with that consistency | 
which is peculiar to the age in which we live, we | 
send some lily-fingered clergyman, who has grown up 
in the shade, with his delicate, wasp-waisted wife, | 
who, instead of pinching her foot—a matter of com- | 
paratively small importance—has pinched her lungs, 
the very seat of life—to show the poor Chinese the | 
error of their ways, and convert them from pinching 
their feet to the more rational, moral and Christian | 
habit of pinching theirlungs. Such being the practice | 
of our people, to some ccnsiderable extent, it may not | 
be thought so entirely strange that we should desire 
somechange. Wecan, however, offer more important 
and weighty reasons than the foregoing why we ad- 
voeate and practice innovation in this respect. And 
first, the prevailing mode of female dress, by the tes- 
timony of many of the most able physiologists and 
medical men, (a class to which I have before alluded, ) 
involves an immense expenditure of vitality, and, in 
consequence, the same amount of heaith, happiness, 
and life. The single practice of shaping the dress so 
closely to the chest as to secure what has so falsely 
and foolishly been called beauty and gracefulness, 
has more than half paralyzed the vital apparatus of 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands. If the heart 
and lungs of such could speak, they would tell tales 
more revolting to our sensibilities than were ever told 
I have said, if they could 
Their language may be understood in the 


by a Southern slave. 
speak. 
glaring deformity of the trunk, the bleached com- 
plexion, the faded, sunken eye, and labored breath- 
ing of the offender. The miserable, puny, suffering 
specimens otf humanity, that are produced under the 
tell a tale startling 
enough to awaken the very dead. The entire amount 
of evil which is suffered, in consequence of this prac- 
tice, we are and must remain unacquainted with, 
from the nature of the case. But we know, see and 
feel enough to make every friend of God and nhuman- 
ity, who understands this matter, willing to advocate 
a change, cost what it will. The health of the body, 
with other conditions, depends upon the quantity of 
pure atmospheric air which is taken into the lungs. 
This is nature's only method of purifying the blood, 
Atevery inspiration as well as expiration, there is a 
delicate movement of the ribs, It takes a very slight 
pressure, only, to obstruct this movement, and the 
evil consequence may be considered in proportion to 
this pressure. Looking at the prevailing mode of 
dress, it is easy to see that those who have altogether 
escaped injury from this cause must be rare excep- 
tions. 


above-named circumstances, 


Here, then, is something that concerns every female 
in the land. Her own life, health, happiness and use- 
fulness are all to be taken into the account; and so 
great is our eagerness to carry this point, that we are 
half inclined to take the enemy by storm and tem- 
pest. There is no work in which we are more sure 
to gain the blessing and honor of coming generations 
than this, for so far as we succeed in this work, just 
so far shall we dry their tears and hush their groans. 

We have thus, in very few words, spoken of one of 
the evils of the common mode of female dress. It 
may be said that this evil may be abandoned without 
disturbing the established mode, But it must be un- 
derstood that much of the evil necessarily belongs to 
the established mode, and therefore cannot be remov- 
ed without a postive change. For example: the 
length of the shirt of this dress is such as to require 
no inconsiderable amount of bulk and weight. This 
is necessary, in order to make long skirts even tolera- 
ble. This weight, which is not unfrequently four, 
five and six pounds, is in most cases fastened tightly 


seca tawey [this cater the: and lungs are not only 
Reforwatory, [se erctorrenin srt wrote bone te 


of Dr. W. E. Coale on this subject. In an article read 
before the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, 
he says—‘ A large number of cases of prolapsus uteri 
for, in less technical terms, the falling of the womb] 
occurs in those in early womanhood, and some in 
those who have scarcely advanced beyond girlhood. 
For my own part, without recurring to former cases, 
the fact that at this moment I have under my care 
five—not one older than twenty-three, one of them 
but eighteen years of age; not one of them a mother ; 
none engaged in any exhausting occupation—gives 
me warrant for whatI say.’ He further remarks, «I 
cannot believe that, in the total, my experience is 
very different from that of others, Throwing out a 
fair proportion of cases to be accounted for from 
other causes, we have still a large number left, which 
we believe can only be accounted for by the mode of 
dress now in fashion among our women.’ For a 
full and satisfactory explanation of the mischief done, 
he says we may look at the part below the waist. 
The lower part of the dress of woman now consists 
of skirts weighing together, as ascertained by actual 
experiment, ten, twelve, and even fifteen pounds. 
Each of these is supported by a string drawn tightly 
around the body. We have seen the marks of these 
strings for duys after the skirts have been removed ; 
we have seen them even after death. There, then, is 
the first source of evil; the continued pressure and 
constraint that these strings keep up, evidently embar- 
rassing greatly the organs within. When to this, 
however, we add the weight of the skirts, we cannot 
but at once perceive how great an additional force 
we set to work, particularly if its operation, as exerted 
upon organs having amongst themselves a mobility al- 
most as great as that of fluid, be properly estimated. 
Added to the dictates of our own reason and common 
sense, we have before us authority that may be safely 
relied on. We think that we have thus far shown, 
that a change is not only desirable, but absolutely 
called for, a8 an antidote for the evils we are at pres- 
eut suffering. 

In continuation of this subject, we would say, that 
the weight and pressure of which we have spoken is 
not all the evil of this mode of dress. The length of 
the skirt is another serious evil. Its inconvenience 
can never be properly estimated, until we are once 
happily released from it. It is not too much to say, 
that those who from childhood have been cased in 
long skirts, have not, since that period, had the free 
use of their limbs. No awkwardness of movement of 
the lower limbs could ever be corrected, because they 
were entirely concealed. Any thing like agility that 
may be observable in our sex cannot be owing to the 
fact that they have been untrammeled, but has shown 
itself in spite of a multitude of incumbrances. This 
will not be considered a matter of so small import- 
ance, if we take into the account the fact that woman 
was made for running, climbing, dancing, and all other 
feats of active recreation and healthful exercise. This 
fact is more than indicated by her physiological struc- 
| ture, and is a matter of no dispute among those who 
| have written upon this subject. The filthiness of 
| long skirts no one will pretend to deny. Nothing 
} can be more annoying, uncomfortable, or filthy, than 
|long skirts in a shower of rain, or in muddy seasons. 
| And besides all this, here is another fruitful source of 
| colds, coughs and consumptions. How can it be oth- 
| erwise, when females are frequently placed in circum- 
| Stances where they must sit for hours, perhaps, with 





| their long skirts wet for a quarter of a yard or more 
| round the bottom, and their feet and ankles in close 
contact with those long, wet, cold and filthy skirts; 
Who can wonder that hectic cheeks and hollow 
coughs are so common among us? 

Another evil I propose to mention is, the difficul- 
ty with which we generally, if not always, escape 
from danger, when entangled in long skirts. If placed 
in cireumstances of great danger, as we are all liable 
to be, when, to save our lives, we must jump sudden- 
ly, or in case we are thrown from a horse or a car- 
riage, when the most free and quick motion is re- 
quired, we find long skiris a dangerous hindrance. 
The writer once had a hair’s-breadth escape, in con- 
sequence of being entangled in long skirts. If atten- 
tion is given to statistics, I think it will be found that 
where serious accidents happen, and numbers of lives 
are lost, the larger proportion are females. If woman 
is naturally more quick, free and easy in her move- 
ments than the other sex—as is generally admitted— 
why is this so? 

It will be recollected, that within a few years past, 
hundreds and thousands of lives have been lost by 
steamboat accidents and shipwrecks. Where the pas- 
sengers and crew of a boat or ship have been awaken- 
ed suddenly by the cry of fire, the bursting of boil- 
ers, or whatever it might be, where the only hope of 
escape was by means of swimming, the fate of the 
women on board was sealed; tor had they under- 
stood the philosophy of swimming never so well, 
(which, by the way, ought to be understood by wo- 
men as well as men,) their long skirts would, with- 
out fail, have sent them to the bottom. In such 
cases, woman has only to resign herself to her fate, 
while a great cry is made about the special providence 
of wearing long skirts. ‘To talk of the gracefulness 
If reference is had to 
gracefulness of motion, it is evident that no motion is 
seen, except the motion of the skirt itself; and this 
motion may be one way or the other way, or all 


of long skirts is ridiculous. 


ways. 


But it is said by some, ‘There is a better time 
coming, girls;’ but, being blest with no prophetic 
inspiration, I am not warranted in uttering any pre- 
diction. Yet, in view of the truths that have been 
presented, we would direct the attention of ladies to 
the late mode of dress, known as the new costume. 
‘The numerous evils attendant on the prevailing mode 
of female dress, have been some years known and 
felt by a somewhat numerous class of women, who 
have been hesitatingly secking some change. With 
this class of individuals, the time seems to have come. 
This mode of dress, so far as we can see at present, 
seems to deliver us from most of the evils of the com- 
mon mode, and to this, therefore, we are bouud to 
give the honor and the glory. Not that it is suscep- 
tible of no improvement. Its peculiar form and out- 
lines may be retained, while its general appearance 
may be subject to the taste of the wearer. All the 
judgments and opinions that may be tauntingly or 
otherwise passed upon this dress, with regard to its 
indelicacy or masculine appearance, will have just no 
weight at all with those who look at its great advan- 
tages, and its bearing on the welfare of mankind. 
If any thing like a proper appreciation is placed on 
these advantages, nothing more will be needful to 
make this form of dress general. The long skirt has 
stepped out, and a tunic, which may be cut and shap- 
ed in various ways, reaching from the shoulders to 
the knee, takes its place. This tunic is very loosely 
confined at the waist, giving ample room for the 
movement of the ribs and the enlargement of the chest, 
and allowing the lungs to become inflated to the ut- 
most capacity. So that the most important era in the 
history of woman’s dress has arrived, for she can now 
take a long breath—arich luxury and aglorious priv- 
ilege, which few females of the present or past gene- 
rations have enjoyed. And were it not for the evils 
that have been entailed upon us by the stays, corsets 
and harnesses worn by our mothers, grandmothers, 
and great-grandmothers, we might perhaps now be 
enjoying that degree of health and happiness which 
was known in the pristine constitution of things. 


around the waist, just above the hips, by means of| This dress is admirably adapted to walking, running, 


a strong band or string. This band is necessarily 
light, otherwise this weight would not besecure, In 





or dancing. As there are no street-sweepers belong- 
ing to it, it is neat, tidy, and altogether comfortable 








their length is. such as to make them at 
Here is another adv, 


crushing weight of ten or fifteen pounds in the form 
of skirts; and we are never liable to get into that 
most unhealthy and uncomfortable of all positions, 
viz, that of sitting or standing with cold, wet, mud- 


dy skirts in contact with our feet and ankles. 


In speaking of the present form of female dress, I 
have observed that, from the nature of the case, we 
cannot know all the evil and suffering handed down 
from one generation to another which is suffered by 


it; and the reverse of this is equally true with re- 


spect to the new dress. Ail the good which must in- 
evitably result from removing so many obstructions 
to the vital action of the parts and organs of the body, 
we are unable to see. But enough can be seen and 
felt to encourage any and every thing that looks like 


change. 


A few things might be said in consideration of 
this dress as a matter of taste. There are numbers, 
of both sexes—and those, too, whose good taste is not 
questioned, who have spoken of this dress as tasteful, 
healthful, becoming and modest. Indeed, our opin- 
ion is, that it has characteristics of beauty and ele- 
gance, when properly adjusted; for it is true, that 
any thing is beautiful that has so much of good in 
It may be well to state, for the benefit of a certain 
class of individuals, that the costume of either sex 
comes to look elegant and tasteful, as we associate it 
with the peculiar characteristics of the individual 
wearer; so that fashions which at first appeared ama- 
zingly awkward and distasteful, have at length a be- 
And there are in- 
dividuals who never possess this appearance, wear 
what they may. This, we believe, is according to | ceived, and Mr. Geach, whose lungs were rae noel 

H 
j 


it. 


coming and pleasing appearance. 


writers on criticism. If any ladies think favorably | 
of the change, we would say to them, that in addition bl 
to the advantages enumerated, there is still another, 
of no minor importance. We refer to the valuable 


discipline it gives them, and the spirit of independ- 
ence it awakens. 
the higher department of your nature. Your individ- 
ual sovereignty will be awakened, und you will feel 
no need of instruction from the community generally 
as to what you shall think or what you shall wear. 
You will very soon find a standing point where you 
can afford to be barked at all day. You will see but 
one thing in the way of scorn that will make you 
sad; and that will be to see pale-faced, wasp-waisted 
females, with their sweeping skirts and wet feet, join- 
ing in the coarse and vulgar shout, making them- 
selves appear not only immodest, but indecent. But 
we most heartily forgive them, for we feel that they 
have already as much weight as they can bear. 

In urging the question of change, we would say to 
ladies, by no means make this change until you are 
ready for it; and if the time never comes when you 
feel ready, then never make it. We would have you 
make progress by sure degrees, however slow they 
may be. In the present stage of this reform, a class 
of women is required who are stern, inflexible, and 
as true to the voice of truth and right as the steel to 
the magnet. The compromising and faint-hearted 
need not come into this current, for it is up-stream 
work all the way. Such had better leave others to 
fight the battle for them. 

It may be proper to say a few words respecting the 
relation of the sexes, as touching this matter. Among 
the sexes, there is a constitutional tendency to please ; 
that is, individuals of either sex desire to please those 
of the other. With this we have no fault to find. 
This is nature, and is dictated by the God of nature. 
This desire to please manifests itself often, not to say 
always, in matters of dress. Now, we cannot but 
think that men of noble souls, who have intelligent 
and enlightened views on this subject, can, to some 
extent, see the force of our reasoning, and can also 
see reasons why they should encourage this reform. 
They may do much toward introducing it. It is 
often hard, however, to make men see that their real 
interest and happiness is in no way disconnected from 
woman. But it is a truth which the world will one 
day see and understand, that both are parts of one 
harmonic whole; that no great enterprise, moral, in- 
tellectual or physical, can be successfully or harmoni- 
ously carried on without the joint action of the sexes. 
In the exercise of any department of their nature, 
they are bound to rise or sink together. Therefore, 
whatever tends more perfectly to elevate or to devel- 
op woman, has a reflex influence upon man; and 
therefore it is that no community is to be found where 
the character and attainments of the sexes are very 
diverse from each other. If, then, the other sex 
wish to occupy a higher point of moral and physical 
elevation, let them do all they can rightly to develop 
the intellectual, moral and physical nature of wo- 
MAN. 








MOVEMENTS OF EOSSUTH. 
VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. 

Birmineuam, Nov. 10. In accordance with ar- 
rangements made atan early period after M. Kos- 
suth’s arrival in this country, the Hungarian leader 
visited Birmingham this day. 

From an early hour in the morning, Birmingham 
was in a state of excitement; groups of parties, 
small bands of trades, varying from 20 to 100 men, 
passing through the streets on their way to Small- 
heath, a vacant space of ground about a (ile and a 
half from the centre of the town, on the London 
road, ‘To-day was observed as a complete holiday ; 
all business was suspended, and most of the shops 
were shut throughout the town. The weather was 
clear and bright—a fine winter day for a proces- 
sion; and a great proportion of the population of 
Birmingham was out in the streets, besides great 
numbers who came by special trains from Leices- 
ter, Derby, Nottingham, Sheffield, &c. 

M. Kossuth started from London, by the express 
train, a quarter past 9 o’clock. He was received at 
the station by Mr. Bruyeres, who conducted him over 
the establishment; and his arrival was welcomed 
by a number of friends. Amon these “was the 
italian leader, Joseph Mazzini, who shook Kossuth 
cordially by the hand oc meeting him. When it be- 
came generally known that Mazzini was present on 
the platform, he became almost as popular an indi- 
vidual, and as much an object of curiosity, as the 
Hungarian himself. At, Rugby, there was a great 
concourse of persons at the station, but a much 
greater at Coventry, where the whole population 
seemed to have turned out on the platform and on 
the banks of the line. The people seemed here in 
a high degree of excitement; they burst through 
the arrangements made by the railway officials, and 
jostled and pushed each other to the immineat haz- 
ard of their lives, for the sake of getting a peep at 
the Hungarian leader. 

About half-past 12 o’clock, the train came into the 
station, and M. Kossuth, accompanied, as he usually 
is, by M. Pulsky, and some other Hungarian gentle- 
men, alighted, and was received by Mr, Geach, 

P., w guest he is to be during his stay. 
There were also on the platform Mr. Muntz and Mr. 
Scholefield, the members for the town. 

M. Kossuth was conducted by Mr. Geach and the 
committee to the Queen’s Hotel, where a luncheon 
had been red. After half an hoar’s stay, he 
entered a carriage, drawn by four white horses, and 
proceeded at a rapid pace to Small-heath, which was 
the rendezvous of the procession, and which we have 
already mentioned was about a mile and a half dis 
tant. The members of the committee fullowed in 


carriages. - 
Swall-heath is a triangular piece of vacant ground, 
formed by the junction of some cross roads ia he 
? and was selected by the committee 
oo Cainng snepats se die vislany See airpeiersion he 
form. Here a crowd, far outnumbering the trades 
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ed up the e road as well as fill 
t its formati te 


the 
and ban- 
ners, were left to bring up the rear. This continued 
for some time, and some of the main streets of Bir- 
— were — before any alteration took 

‘ passing a triumphal arch, 
eesti oy ugual way with evergreens and flags, 
which are erected at the entrance of that part of 
Birmingham called Bordesley, the trades’ mar- 
shals became sensible of the departure from the 
previous arrangements that had been comnmitted, and 
the carriage and four and the committee were 
brought to a halt, while the trades filed past them and 
took up their proper place in the front. Wehad the 
banners of England, Hungary, Italy, America and 
Poland filing past, and following them a standard 
to which some interesting associations are attach- 
ed—the old banner of the Birmingham Political 
Union. Then followed the brass-founders, the jew- 
elJers, the tailors, the curriers, the saddlers, and a 
host of other trades, till a group of printers came on, 
witha small printing press on a carriage, from which 
they pretended to be printing, and were really dis- 
tribating songs in honor of Kossuth. The trades’ 
procession was a large one, but it was nothing com- 
pared with the dense crowds assembled from curi- 


ae | 

he procession having been re-formed in the man- 
ner already mentioned, moved on and entered the 
Bull-ring, where perhaps the largest crowd was as- 
sembled of any part in the town. There could not 
havé been fewer than from fifty thousand to seventy 
thousand persons assembled in this spot alone; and 
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as the carriage where the Hungarian leader was} 
seated slowly ascended the wide, open space, ven, | 
in less enlightened times, were celebrated those 
games from which the place takes its name, the 
cheering was loud, vigorous, and prolonged. Thence | 
the body moved up on New Hall street, past the | 
Town Hall, and along Broad street, to a place call-! 
ed Five Ways, where it had been arranged that the | 
procession was to stop. Al] along this route the| 
cheering was continuously kept up; the windows of | 
the houses were filled with well-dressed people, who 
waved their handkerchiefs as Kossuth went by. 

- Kossuth stood up in his carriage, and thanked 
those around him for the hearty welcome be had re- | 





stronger, informed the crowd that he had been com- 
| missioned by M. Kossuth, to say that it was impossi- | 
e for him to address them in the existing state of | 
his health ; but to assure them that he was delight-| 
ed with the reception he had met with; ‘ and,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Geach, turning to M. Kossuth, and sha- | 
king him by the hand, ‘in the name of the people, | 
I welcome him to Birmingham,’ 
The carriage then drove on throngh the broken 

ranks of the procession, from which, in a few’ 
minutes, it extricated itself, and then moved at a 

rapid pace to Mr. Geach’s residence at the Dales, on! 
the Harborne road. : 





RECEPTION AT MANCHESTER. 
From the Liverpool Courier, November 12. 

Kossuth arrived at Bank-top station at half-past 
12, P. M., and was received by Mr. Alexander 
Henry, M. P., Kershaw, M. P., and George 
Wilson and other gentiemen. In his progress 
through the town, his reception by the dense masses 
of people congregated in the streets to welcome 
him, was most enthusiastic. He went to the resi- 
dence of Alexander Henry, Esq., whose guest he is 
during his sojourn in Manchester. The Free Trade 
Hall was the place selected to present the address,. 
and precisely at seven o’clock the chair was taken 
by George Wilson, Esq., who entered the hall lead- 
ing M. Kossuth by the hand. The cheering was 
lond and continued, lasting upwards of five minutes. 

The Chairman then opened the proceedings, and 
the address being read to the meeting by the Sec- 
retary, Mr.S. P. Robinson, Mr. Bright, M. P., moved 
its adoption in a lengthened speech, being seconded 
by Mr. Kershaw, M. P., and carried unanimously. 
The Chairman then presented the address to the , 
illustrious exile, who, on receiving it, kissed and : 
pressed it fervently to his heart. i 

Nineteen addresses from various towns were pre- | 
sented, and M. Kossuth then presented himself amid 
the most vociferous cheering, and addressed the 
meeting in a most eloquent speech of an hour and a 
half’s duration. He was listened to with great at- 
tention by the vast assemblage of people. 

The hall was densely crowded, but the meeting 
was most orderly throughout. 


KOSSUTH IN LONDON. 


Saturday, the 18th November, was appointed by 
M. Kossuth to receive at his residence in Eaton 
square, London, addresses and deputations from va- 
tious parts of the country. A great number were 
presented, to each of which M. Kossuth replied in 
appropriate terms, and with his usual tact. 


PRESENTATION OF A BIBLE. 


In the course of the day, two somewhat remarka- 
ble circumstances took place. One was the presen- 
tation, from a number of British ladies, of a large 
German Bible, elegant.y dound in crimson morocco 
gilt, with M. Kossuth’s initials on the back, In ac- 
cepting this present, M. Kossuth addressed Mr. 
Reed as follows :— 

KOSSUTI’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

‘1 suppose you present this book to me, because 
you think me a religious man, not for any merit, be- 
cause it is a necessity to every honest and thinking 
inan, and because it is the most rich and fruitful 
source of those sentiments and feelings which lead 
to happiness in thie world, and bliss in the world to 
come. I shall value it, because I take religion to be 
the most rich source of consolation which I wanted 
so often. Being a religious man, and because reli- 
gions, as well as an enemy to superstition, intole- 
rance and fanaticism, as, on the other hand, the friend 
of freedom, I readily confess that it is from this great 
book that I have learned the principles of loving my 
neighbor as myself, and strength and courage to act 
in the great cause which has always been the guide 
of my life. Judge from this how I prize this gitt to 
me, presented on the part of some ladies, and of 
which a copy avas also presented by an honorabie 
working-man to my wile et Winchester. This, Sir, 
will remain as the choicest gift I have received.’ 





The other circumstance was the presentation of an 
address from 190 young inen, in which allusion was 
made to the different. reception offered to Haynau 
and Kossuth by the people of London. An address 
from the women of England, which is to be presented 
to M. Kossath by 12 ladies, is in circulation. It is 
already sigued by 2000 ladies, 





M. KOSSUTH AND THE FRENCH SOCIALISTS. 


The following document was published in a Lon- 
don paper of the 8th:— 


*Citizens—The exile replies with gratitude to 
the greeting of exiles. It is hand in hand in com- 
mon sufferings and efforts that the oppressed peoples 
shall march more resolutely to the conquest of liber. 
ty and action. 

_ Nothing on the way should turn them from the ob- 
ject. Your great nation has a splendid mission to 
fulfil, and that is, to blot out the shame of the Ro- 
man expedition, so to act that the republican flag shall | 
never again be hoisted by absolute governments as 
an ironical Jie; to reconquer the eminent places 
which she held in European humanity as one of the 
most brilliant foci of alliance and general civiliza- 
tion. It must labor to that end unceasingly. Dosd, 
in concert with all those who mark out for the peo- 
ple the road to liberty, the great tradition of your fa- 
thers, 

Any exclusive solution put forward as a substi- 
tate for the name of one or more men, for the in- 











of national sovereignty—every intolerant system 
tending not to modify but to abolish some of the el-| 
ements of social life, and to violete the sacred rights 
of human inviolability, throw you back from yoor 
aim, w condemn you to impotency for good, 
and would detach you from that alliance with my 
country, and to all countries to whith you do hom- 
age. The pass-word which should unite both na- 
produce the triumph of the republic,as a form of) 
government which 
noble tendencies of the people. I say this, howeve* 
with the conviction that she will know er duty, 4” 
to protect the nation which shall joinin the sme 
cause, and 
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BOOKS. 


YELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill, has for sale ¢ 
following valuable books, viz: - 


The Slave, or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 95 
The Branded Hand, by Capt. Jonathan Walker % 
Picture of Slavery for young persons, by dy rs 
History of the Mexican War, (including “Peet 
for the People,’) by L. Moody, yy 
Narrative of Henry Watson, a Fuzitive Slave We 
The Church As It Is, by Parker Pillsbury, | 3 
Letter to the People of the United States on 
Slavery, by Theodore Parker, 5 
Parker’s Disvourse, occasioned by the death of ; 
John Quincey Adams, ; ” 
Conscience and Law ; or a Discussion ofonr 
comparative Responsibility to Humen and 
Divine Government, by Rev Wm. W. 


Patton, 3 
Spooner’s Argument on the Unconstitutionslity 
of Slavery, ‘i 


Spooner’s Defence for Fugitive Slaves against 
the Acts of Congress of February 12, 1793, 
and September 18, 1850, ; 4 

The Three Chief Safeguards of Society, a Ser. 
mon by Theodore Parker, j 

Parker's Fast Day Sermon—The Chief Sins of 
the People, 20 

Revelations, &c., by A. J. Davis, the Clair- 
voyant, 

The Great Harmonia, vol. ]—'The Physician, 
by A. J. Davis, 

The Great Harmonia, vol. 2—The Teacher, 
by A. J. Davis, 10 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse, 50 

do do of Special Providenees—A 

Vision, 1 

Heat and Light for the Nineteenth Century, 12! 

The Auto-Biography of Henry C. Wright, $1 00 

Aug. 29. tf 
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UST published, and for sale by W. J, BANER, do 
©) No. 201 William street, New York, ;P 
THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, %.'. in, 
The true Constitution of Government, in the ros 
ereignty of the Individual, as the fins! dees for 
of Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. By ye by 
phen Pearl Andrews. 70 pp. 12 mo. Price, 200 tion 
scurry Ny? 
THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, No.* Fi . 
Cost the Limit of Price, a Scientific ee r a 
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